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THE TERRITORIAL EXPANSION OF RUSSIA. 


I HAvE chosen as the subject of the present article the territorial 
expansion of Russia, because there seems to be at present a tendency 
to resuscitate the old legend about the insatiable, omnivorous Russian 
Bear which is always anxiously waiting for a chance of devouring 
unfortunate Turkey. When she has devoured Turkey—so runs the 
legend—she will take India as her next sweet morsel, and then she 
will leisurely eat up the Chinese Empire, or turn towards the setting 
sun and take a copious meal on her Western frontier. Already one 
well-known continental publicist has declared that Russia is the great 
sphinx of modern times, and that Europe must guess her riddle or 
consent to be devoured. The riddle, if I read the allegory aright, 
is her expansive power, and it must be confessed that at first sight 
this power seems truly marvellous, not to say alarming. For a 
thousand years she has gone on steadily and irresistibly widening 
her borders. An insignificant tribe or collection of tribes which 
once occupied a small territory near the sources of the Dnieper and 
Western Dwina, has gradually grown into a great nation, with a 
territory of more than 370,000 geographical square miles, stretching 
from the Baltic to Behring’s Straits, and from the Arctic Ocean to 
the Black Sea and the Caspian. And the process of expansion is 
still going on with unabated rapidity. Truly there is here a riddle 
deserving to be solved. What is the secret of this expansive power ? 
Is it a mere barbarous lust of territorial aggrandisement, or is it 
some more reasonable motive? And what is the nature of the 
process ? Is annexation of territory followed by assimilation, or do the 
new acquisitions retain their old character? Is the Empire in its 
present extent a homogeneous whole, or a conglomeration of hetero- 
geneous units held together by the outward bond of administration ? 
These and similar questions ought to have for us at the present 
moment more than a purely theoretical interest. Ifwe could discover 
the nature and causes of Russia’s territorial expansion we might 
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determine how far annexation strengthens or weakens her, and form 
some plausible conjectures as to how, when, and where the process of 
expansion is to stop. 

By glancing at the history of Russia from the economic point of 
view we can at once detect two prominent causes of expansion. 
These are the result, not of any ethnological peculiarity, but simply 
of the fact that the Russo-Slavonians have always been an agricul- 
tural people, employing merely the primitive methods of husbandry. 
All such people have a strong tendency to widen their borders, and 
for a good reason. The natural increase of population demands an 
increased production of grain, whilst the primitive methods of cultiva- 
tion rapidly exhaust the soil and diminish its productivity. Thus 
the ordinary course of life increases the demand for grain, and at the 
same time diminishes the supply. With regard to this stage of 
economic development the modest assertion of Malthus, that the 
supply of food does not increase so rapidly as the population, falls far 
short of the truth. The population increases whilst the supply of 
food decreases, not only relatively but absolutely. 

When a people reaches this point in its economic development, 
it must necessarily adopt one of two expedients: either it must 
prevent the increase of population, or it must increase the produc- 
tion of food. The former of these two alternatives may be effected 
in a variety of ways. A large number of the young infants may 
be exposed, or a despotic ruler may occasionally order a massacre 
of the innocents, or the surplus population may emigrate to foreign 
lands, as was done by the Scandinavians in the ninth century, and 
as is done by ourselves at the present day. The latter alternative 
may be effected either by extending the area of cultivation or by 
improving the system of agriculture. 

Amidst all these various expedients the Russo-Slavonians had no 
difficulty in choosing. Indeed, it may be said that their geo- 
graphical position relieved them from the necessity of deliberately 
making a choice. To the eastward they had a boundless expanse 
of thinly-populated virgin land, and accordingly they easily 
extended the area of cultivation. This was at once the most 
natural and the wisest course, for of all the possible devices for pre- 
serving the equilibrium between population and food-production, 
increasing the area of cultivation is the easiest and most effective. 

High farming is a thing to be proud of when there is a scarcity of 
land, but it would be absurd to attempt it when there happens to be 
in the vicinity abundance of virgin soil. It is only when further 
extension is impossible that intensive culture is adopted. 

The process of expansion thus produced by purely economic 
causes was accelerated by political influences. The oppression and 
exactions of the authorities made many move eastwards. During 
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the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries this oppression reached 
its climax. The increase in the numbers of officials, the augmenta- 
tion of the taxes, the merciless exactions of the Voyevods and their 
subordinates, the transformation of the free peasants into serfs, the 
ecclesiastical reforms and consequent persecutions of the Old 
Ritualists, the frequent conscriptions and violent reforms of Peter 
the Great—these and similar burdens made thousands flee and seek 
a refuge in the free territory where there were no proprietors, no 
Voyevods, and no tax-gatherers. But the State, with its army of 
officials and tax-gatherers, followed close on the heels of the 
fugitives, and those who wished to preserve their liberty had to 
advance still further. Notwithstanding the efforts of the authorities 
to retain the population in the localities actually occupied, the wave 
of colonization moved steadily onwards. 

For this kind of colonisation the Russian peasant is by nature 
peculiarly well adapted. Peace-loving, good-natured, long-suffering, 
having always at hand the soft answer which turneth away wrath, 
and possessing a power of self-adaptation which we headlong, stiff- 
necked Britons know nothing of, he easily makes friends with any 
foreign population among whom his lot is cast. He has none of 
that consciousness of personal and national superiority which so 
often transforms law-respecting, liberty-loving Englishmen into 
cruel tyrants when they come in contact with men of a weaker race 
or a lower degree of civilisation. Nor has he any of that incon- 
siderate proselytising zeal which makes pagans so often fail to 
recognise in British Christianity the religion of love. Each nation, 
he thinks, has received from God its peculiar faith, and all men 
should believe and act according to the faith in which they have 
been born. When he goes to settle among a foreign people, even 
when his future neighbours have the reputation of being inhospit- 
able and unfriendly to strangers, he takes with him neither 
revolver nor bowie knife. He has no intention of injuring others, 
and does not see why others should do him any bodily harm. In 
his diminutive, loosely-constructed four-wheeled cart, drawn by an 
uncouth, shaggy pony as hardy as its master, he will start on a 
journey of several hundred miles, with nothing but his hatchet, his 
iron kettle, his light wooden plough, and a stock of simple pro- 
visions sufficient to sustain life till the first crop is raised. 

The vast territory which lay open to the Russian colonist con- 
sisted of two contiguous regions separated from each other by no 
mountain or river, but differing widely from each other in many 
respects. The northern region, comprising all the northern part of 
Eastern Europe and of Asia even unto Kamtchatka, may be roughly 
described as a land of forests, intersected by many rivers, and 
containing numerous lakes and marshes. ‘The southern region, 
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stretching away into Central Asia, is, for the most part, what Russians 
call a steppe, and Americans term a prairie—a flat country scantily 
supplied with water, and scantily covered by vegetation. The whole 
of this great territory was formerly occupied by what ethnologists 
loosely call the Turanian family of mankind—the forest region 
being thinly inhabited by Finnish tribes, who lived by hunting 
and agriculture, and the steppe being held by Tartar or Turkish 
tribes, who led a pastoral or nomadic life. 

Each of these two regions presented peculiar inducements and 
peculiar obstacles to colonisation. In the forests agriculture was 
for the first settlers a very laborious operation. The modus operandi 
may still be studied by observation at the present day. In spring, 
when the leaves begin to appear on the trees, a band of peasants 
proceed with their hatchets to the spot fixed on for a clearing. 
First the large trees are attacked, and when these have been laid 
low, the young ones are felled likewise. Each tree is allowed to 
remain as it falls, and when all have been felled, the hardy woods- 
men return to their homes, and think no more about the clearing 
for several months. In the autumn they return to the spot in order 
to strip the fallen trees of their branches, to pick out what is fit for 
building purposes, and to pile up the remainder in heaps after 
taking what is required for firewood. The logs to be used for 
building are dragged away as soon as the first fall of snow has made 
a good slippery road, and the remainder is built up into enormous 
piles, standing close to each other. In the following spring these 
are stirred up with long poles and ignited. First flames appear at 
various points, and then, with the aid of the dry grass and under- 
wood, rapidly spread towards each other till they join and form a 
gigantie bonfire, such as is never seen in a civilised country. If the 
fire does its work properly, it covers the cleared space with a layer 
of ashes, and when these ashes have been slightly mixed with the 
underlying soil, the seed is sown, and then covered by means of a 
primitive harrow composed of the branch of a pine-tree. In the 
autumn the sowers who have thus cast their bread upon the ashes 
may expect their reward. In ordinary years barley or rye will 
probably produce at least six or seven fold, and it is quite possible, 
if the season be favourable, that as much as twenty-five or thirty 
fold may be produced. Unfortunately this artificial fertility is very 
short-lived. It may be exhausted in two or three years if the 
natural soil be poor and stony, and even where the soil is com- 
paratively good, not more than seven or eight tolerable harvests will 
be obtained. On’ the whole, therefore, this primitive system of 
agriculture does not give a very high remuneration for the labour 
expended. 

Much simpler and less laborious is the system of agriculture 
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practised on the Steppe. Here the squatter had no trees to fell, no 
clearing to make. Nature had cleared the land for him and 
supplied him with a rich black soil of marvellous fertility, which 
centuries of cultivation has now only in part exhausted. All he had 
to do was to scratch the land and throw in the seed, and he might 
confidently look forward to a magnificent harvest. Why then, it 
may be asked, did the Russian peasant often choose the northern 
forests, where the soil was poor and could not be used without a 
considerable expenditure of labour in felling the trees, when he 
had, at an equal distance from his home, rich fertile land already 
prepared for him by nature? For this apparent inconsistency there 
was a good and valid reason. The Russian peasants had not, even in 
those good old times, any passionate love of labour for its own sake, 
nor were they by any means insensible to the facilities and advantages 
of the Steppe system of agriculture. Had they regarded the sub- 
ject from the purely agricultural point of view, every one of them 
would have preferred the southern Steppe to the northern forest. 
In reality certain collateral circumstances had to be considered, and 
therein lies the explanation of the phenomenon. The colonist had 
to take into consideration the Fauna as well as the Flora of the 
two regions. At the head of the Fauna in the northern forests 
stood the peace-loving, laborious Finnish tribes, little disposed to 
molest settlers who did not make themselves obnoxiously aggressive ; 
on the Steppe lived the predatory nomadic hordes, ever ready to 
attack, plunder, and carry off as slaves the peaceful, agricultural 
population. These facts, as well as the agricultural conditions, were 
perfectly well known to the Russian peasant, and he naturally took 
them into consideration in determining where he should settle. 
Fearless and fatalistic as he is, he could not entirely close his eyes 
to the dangers of the Steppe, and many chose rather to encounter 
the hard work of the forest region. 

Though the colonisation of the northern forest was not effected 
without bloodshed, its general character was pacific, and it accord- 
ingly received little attention from the contemporary chroniclers. 
The colonisation of the Steppe, on the contrary, forms one of the 
bloodiest pages of European history. From the earliest times the 
great plains to the north of the Black Sea and the Caspian were 
held by various nomadic hordes, and a continual border warfare 
was carried on between them and the sedentary agricultural 
population. ‘This people,” says a contemporary Byzantine writer, 
“have no fixed place of abode, they seek to conquer all lands and 
colonise none. They are flying people, and therefore cannot be 
caught. As they have neither towns nor villages they must be 
hunted like wild beasts. They can be fitly compared only to 
Griffins, which beneficent nature has banished to uninhabited 
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regions.” Their raids are thus described by an old Russian chroni- 
cler: “They burn the villages, the farmyards and the churches. 
The land is turned by them into a desert, and the over-grown fields 
become the lair of wild beasts. Many people are led away into 
slavery ; others are tortured and killed or die from hunger and 
thirst. Sad, weary, stiff from cold, with faces wan from woe, bare- 
foot or naked, and torn by the thistles, the Russian prisoners trudge 
along through an unknown country, and weeping say to one 
another; ‘I am from such a town, and I from such a village.” 
And in harmony with the monastic chroniclers we hear the name- 
less Slavonic Ossian wailing for the fallen sons of Rus: ‘In the 
Russian land is rarely heard the voice of the husbandman, but often 
the cry of the vultures, fighting with each other over the bodies of 
slain, and the ravens scream as they fly to the spoil.” 

For centuries this struggle of agricultural colonisation with 
nomadic barbarism went on with varying success. At one time the 
agriculturists advance steadily ; at another they are driven back and 
the whole of Russia becomes an Uluss or tributary state of the Mongol 
Emperors ; then the movement forward recommences, and finally the 
nomads are expelled or pacified. This final result has been only 
very recently attained. At the middle of the last century thousands of 
Russians were still sold annually in the slave markets of the Crimea, 
and the practice went on till the Crimea was annexed to the Russian 
Empire by Catherine II. Even then the kidnapping did not entirely 
cease. Indeed it was still practised in our own day by the Khan of 
Khiva and other potentates who had succeeded in maintaining their 
independence. These two different kinds of colonisation naturally 
produced different kinds of colonists. In the north the colonists were 
all agriculturists or traders; in the south, besides the agriculturists 
and traders, was formed a peculiar hybrid class of men, half colonists 
and half soldiers, known under the name of Cossacks. 

I have been so often asked what a Cossack is, that I consider it 
well to take this opportunity of explaining. In old times, when the 
struggle above mentioned was still going on, it was necessary to 
keep always a large number of light irregular troops on the southern 
frontier in order to protect the sedentary population against the 
raids of the nomadic Tartars. These troops were recruited some- 
times in the usual way and sometimes by sending to the frontier the 
inmates of the jails, and the name Cossack was commonly applied to 
them. But these were not the Cossacks best known to history and 
romance. The genuine “ free Cossacks” lived beyond the frontier 
and possessed a certain military organization, which enabled them 
not only to defend themselves against the Tartars but even to make 
raids on Tartar territory, and repay in some measure the barbarities 
which the Tartars committed in Russia. Each one of the rivers 
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flowing southwards—the Dnieper, the Don, the Volga, the Yaik or 
Ural—was held by a band of these free Cossacks, and no one, whether 
Russian or Tartar, was allowed to pass through their territory with- 
out their permission. Officially they were Russians, professed 
champions of Orthodoxy, and loyal subjects of the Tsar, but in reality 
they were something different. Though they were Russian by 
origin, language, and sympathy, the habit of kidnapping Tartar 
women introduced a certain mixture of Tartar blood. Though pro- 
fessed champions of Orthodoxy, they troubled themselves very little 
with religion and did not submit to the ecclesiastical authorities. 
Their political status cannot be easily defined. Though they pro- 
fessed allegiance and devotion to the Tsar, they did not think it 
necessary to obey him, except in so far as his orders suited their own 
convenience. And the Tsar, it must be confessed, acted towards 
them in a similar fashion. When the Tsar found it convenient, he 
called them his faithful subjects ; and when complaints were made to 
him about their raids into Turkish territory, he declared that they 
were runaways and brigands, and that the Sultan might punish them 
as he thought fit. At the same time, however, even when they were 
declared to be brigands, they regularly received ammunition and 
supplies from Moscow, as is amply proved by recently published 
documents. 

The most celebrated of these strange military communities were 
the Cossacks of the Dnieper and the Cossacks of the Don, which 
differed considerably from each other in their organization. The 
former had a fortified camp on an island in the Dnieper, and here 
a large number of them led a purely military life, somewhat after 
the manner of the military orders in the time of the Crusades. 
Each kurén, or company, had a common table and common sleeping- 
apartment, and women were strictly excluded from the fortified 
inclosure. The latter—those of the Don—had no permanent camp 
of this kind, and assembled merely as circumstances demanded. 
But the two communities had much in common. Both were organ- 
ized on democratic principles, and chose their officers by popular 
election. Both were ever ready to make a raid on Turkish territory 
with or without a pretext. Both sent forth occasionally fleets of 
small boats which swept the Black Sea, devastated the coasts, and 
sometimes took towns by storm, precisely as the Normans did in 
western Europe during the ninth century. 

These various Cossack communities had not all the same fate. 
The Cossacks of the Dnieper were forcibly disbanded by Catherine 
II., and in part transferred to the north bank of the Kuban, where 
for several generations, under the name of Black Sea Cossacks, 
they guarded the frontier and kept up an incessant border war- 
fare with the turbulent tribes of the Caucasus. The Cossacks of 
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the Volga disappeared without leaving a trace. Those of the 
Don and the Ural were gradually transformed into irregular 
troops, and they still fulfil this function at the present day. The 
final results of the colonisation in the northern and southern 
regions have been as different as the modes in which it was effected. 
In the north, the Russians have to a great extent assimilated and 
absorbed the native population; in the south, on the contrary, the 
native population has been simply held in subjection or driven out. 
The explanation of this interesting fact may perhaps throw some 
light on certain dark historical problems. 

The chief obstacles to the amalgamation of two contiguous races 
living under the same government are partly economic and partly 
intellectual ; in other words, the obstacles lie partly in the mode of 
life, and partly in the fundamental, hereditary intellectual conceptions 
or religious beliefs and observances. In the northern region the 
Russian colonists found a population in the same stage of economic 
development as themselves. The Finnish tribes were already 
agriculturists, and possessed a superabundance of land. They 
had therefore no reasonable motive for opposing the mode of 
colonisation, and the colonists could settle amongst them almost 
unperceived. Thus the first step towards amalgamation was effected. 

In the south, on the contrary, the native races were still pastoral 
nomads, that is to say, they were in a lower stage of economic 
development than the colonists, and the natural consequence of this 
was a war of extermination between the two races, such as that 
which has been going on for generations in America between the 
Red-skins and the white settlers. Nomadic tribes have always a 
strong tendency to attack a neighbouring sedentary population. 
Their love of booty urges them to make raids, especially if they 
have at their back a convenient market for the sale of slaves. 
Besides this, the simple instinct of self-defence compels them to 
resist the advance of the settlers, for extension of the area of 
agriculture means a diminution of the pasturage and of the flocks. 
There is a curious illustration of this in the history of the Don 
Cossacks. When they lived by sheep-farming and pillage they 
prohibited agriculture under pain of death. The prohibition is. 
commonly explained by a supposed desire to preserve the warlike 
spirit of the community, but this explanation seems to me much too 
ingenious to be true. The reason, in my opinion, was simply this - 
the man who ploughed upa bit of land infringed thereby on his 
neighbours’ rights of pasturage. 

The struggle between an agricultural and pastoral race may be 
long and bloody, but the final result is never doubtful. The agri- 
wulturists are, for reasons which I may at some future time explain, 
invariably the victors in the long run. The nomads must gradually 
retreat, and when further retreat becomes impossible they must 
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change their mode of life under pain of extermination. All this 
has. been fully illustrated in the history of Russian colonisation. 
The nomadic tribes have been forced to emigrate, or have been driven to 
the outlying corners of the empire. And even there they are not left 
in peace. The area of agriculture is steadily and surely widening, and 
soon there will be no longer land enough to allow of purely pastoral 
life. In some of the tribes I have myself witnessed the first attempts 
at tilling the soil. 

Even if these Tartar tribes had been agriculturists they would not 
have amalgamated with the ever-advancing Russian colonists, for 
there was another and equally serious obstacle to amalgamation : the 
Russians were Christians and the Tartars were Mahometans. Any 
one who has lived on friendly terms with Mahometans, must have 
noticed that they are utterly inaccessible to the influence of Christi- 
anity. They are proud of their Mahometanism, and look down upon 
Christians as Polytheists. ‘We have,” they say, “but one God, 
and Mahomet is his prophet. You too believe in God, and you had 
a great prophet in Christ, whom we also respect, but you deified 
your prophet, and you added a third God, we know not whence. 
You say that your prophet is the equal of Allah. Far from us be 
such blasphemy!” ‘The truth-is that Mahometanism is, like 
Christianity itself, a monotheistic religion possessing a doctrinal 
theology and an organized priesthood. Any religion which possesses 
these requisites is pretty certain to withstand the proselytizing 
tendencies of other faiths. This may perhaps be best illustrated by 
explaining how the Finnish tribes, who did not possess a religion of 
this kind, were imperceptibly Christianized. 

The old Finnish religions, if we may judge of them by the frag- 
ments which still exist, had like the people themselves, a thoroughly 
practical, prosaic character. The theology consisted not of abstract 
dogmas logically co-ordinated and subordinated, but of simple pre- 
scriptions for insuring material well-being. At the present day, 
in the districts which have not yet been Russified, the prayers are 
merely plain, unadorned requests for a good harvest, plenty of 
cattle, and the like. Some of the worshippers—at least, among the 
Tcheremiss—have, since falling under Russian domination, acquired 
the habit of adding a petition for money to pay their taxes. The 
ceremonies usually employed are, for the most part magical rites, 
which are supposed to avert the influence of malicious spirits. The 
Tchuvash use, besides these, certain ceremonies for the purpose of 
freeing themselves from the unwelcome visits of their departed rela- 
tives, and here the practical, common-sense character of the people 
comes out in a striking way. Instead of indulging in mystic rites, 
they simply place near the graves a plentiful supply of food, and 
pious souls believe that this is eaten during the night, not by the 
village dogs, but by the famished spirits. This is, be it parentheti- 
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cally remarked, a more humane way of laying ghosts than the 
habit of erecting tombstones—a custom which, perhaps, had originally 
the same intention. 

Such a religion presented no obstacle to the gradual reception of 
Christianity—especially the Christianity of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. If Yumala and the other good deities did not send plenti- 
ful harvests, it was surely prudent to ask the additional help of the 
Madonna or “the RussianGod.” If the ordinary magic rites and 
incantations did not suffice for warding off the pernicious influence 
of evil spirits, why not adopt the custom of making the sign of the 
cross, which the Russians use effectually in moments of danger? 
Even formal admission into the Church by the Sacrament of baptism 
did not awaken any resistance or fanaticism in their simple minds— 
at least during the summer months. The religious significance of 
the ceremony entirely escaped them, and they must have had great 
difficulty in explaining to themselves why the Russian authorities 
should reward them with a shirt and a rouble for simply submitting 
to be bathed. Many of them, however, did not trouble themselves 
with such abstruse questions, and presented themselves a second and a 
third time in view of the promised reward. Sometimes the mis- 
sionary work was undertaken by men imbued with the true missionary 
spirit, and in these cases an attempt was made to convey a certain 
amount of religious instruction; but more frequently it was entrusted 
to ecclesiastical officials or officers of rural police, who merely counted 
the number of the converts. 

This simple-minded, religious eclecticism produced the most singu- 
lar mixtures of Christianity and Paganism. At the harvest festival 
Tchuvash peasants have been known to pray first to their old deities 
and afterwards to the “ Russian God”, and “the God Nicholas ”— 
Nicholas, the miracle-worker, being the favourite saint of the Russian 
peasantry. Sometimes the Yomzy—half-magicians, half-priests— 
recommend their believers to try the effect of a prayer to the 
Christian deities, in which case the invocation may be couched in 
some such familiar terms as the following: ‘“ Look here, O Nicholas- 
God. Perhaps my neighbour, little Michael, has been slandering 
me to you, or perhaps he will do so. If so, don’t listen to him. I 
have done him no ill and wish him none. He himself is a worth- 
less boaster and a babbler, and does not really honour you, but merely 
plays the hypocrite. I, on the contrary, honour you, and, behold, I 
place a taper before you.’ Occasionally the mixture of the two 
religions is of a still more wonderful kind. I know of one case, for 
instance, where a Tcheremiss, in consequence of a serious illness, 
sacrificed a young foal to Our Lady of Kazan ! 

These few facts, which might be indefinitely multiplied, will be 
sufficient to show how Greek Orthodoxy glided gradually into the 
Finnish tribes without producing any intellectual revolution in the 
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minds of the converts. And Greek Orthodoxy, it must be re- 
membered, is in this matter equivalent to Russian nationality. 
Community of religion leads naturally to intermarriage, and inter- 
marriage to the complete blending of the two nationalities. In very 
many villages in the northern half of Russia, it is impossible to say 
whether the inhabitants are Finnish or Slavonic. This process of 
Russification could not take place among the Mahometans, who have 
a doctrinal religion and a regularly organized priesthood. Even 
those Mahometans who are agriculturists and settled in villages, 
have remained unaffected by Russian influence. I know villages 
where one-half of the population is Christian and the other half is 
Mahometan, and in all of them the two races have remained per- 
fectly separate. It must not be supposed, however, that they live at 
enmity with each other. Though they live apart, each race pre- 
serving scrupulously its own faith and customs, they are inspired 
with no aggressive fanaticism, and co-operate in all communal 
matters as if no difference of race or religion existed between them. 
Sometimes they elect as village-elder a Christian, sometimes a 
Mahometan, and the village assembly never thinks of raising re- 
ligious questions. I know of one instance in the Province of Samara, 
where the Mahometan peasants voluntarily assisted their Christian 
fellow-villagers in transporting wood for repairing the parish church. 
Thus, we see, under a tolerably' good administration Mahometan 


Tartars and Christian Slavs can live peaceably together in the same 
village community. | 


I have hitherto represented this eastward expansion of Russia as 
a purely spontaneous movement of the agricultural population. This 
is a true but at the same time an‘imperfect representation of the 
phenomenon. Though the initiative unquestionably came from the 
people, urged on by economic wants, the Government played an 
important part in the movement. In early times, when Russia was 
merely a conglomeration of independent principalities, the princes 
were all under a moral and political obligation to protect their 
subjects, and when the Grand ‘Princes of Moscow in the fifteenth 
century united the numerous principalities under their own sceptre 
and proclaimed themselves Tsars, this obligation devolved upon 
them. In the north the obligation was easily fulfilled. A few 
military stations, separated at’ great distances from each other, 
sufficed to maintain order, and even those after a certain time ceased 
to be necessary. In the south, on the contrary, the task was one of 
great difficulty. There the agricultural population had to be pro- 
tected along a frontier of enormous length, lying open at all points 
to the incursions of nomadic tribes. It was not enough to keep up 
a military cordon to prevent the raids of small marauding parties. 
The nomads often came in enormous hordes which could be success- 
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fully resisted only by large armies. And sometimes the whole 
military strength of the country was insufficient to resist the invaders. 
Again and again during the thirteenth and fourteenth century Tartar 
hordes swept over the country, burning the towns and villages— 
Kief and Moscow among the number—and spreading devastation 
wherever they appeared. For more than two centuries the whole 
country formed part of the Mongol Empire, and had to pay a heavy 
yearly tribute to the Khan. Under these circumstances the Govern- 
ment could not remain inactive. It had not only to protect its subjects, 
but also to maintain its political independence; and those objects 
could only be attained by constantly pushing forward the frontier. 
At the present time our public seem unable to understand why 
the Russian frontier should be continually moved forward, and 
habitually attribute the fact to Russia’s insatiable desire for territorial 
aggrandisement. They appear to imagine that the Tsar might any 
morning say to his minister, ‘Thus far shalt thou go, and no 
further ;”’ and that all difficulties would be thereby satisfactorily 
solved. This view is not likely to be held by any one who has lived 
near a frontier such as that which Russia formerly possessed in 
Europe, and still possesses in Central Asia. To protect effectually 
such a frontier without interfering in any way with those who live 
immediately beyond it, one of two expedients must be adopted: either 
a great wall must be built, or military colonies must be planted at 
short distances apart, and military patrols constantly kept up 
between them. The former of these expedients, though adapted 
with some success by the Romans in Britain, and by the Chinese on 
their north-western frontier, is of course not to be thought of. The 
latter, which was adopted by Russia against the Circassians and 
other marauding tribes of the Caucasus, is scarcely more feasible. 
This military line, stretching from the Sea of Azof to the 
Caspian, was comparatively short, and ran through a well-watered 
and extremely fertile country ; and yet it demanded an enormous 
expenditure of men and money and was only very partially effectual. 
In spite of all precautions, bands of marauders broke through the 
lines and too often returned unpunished and laden with booty. 
After many years of experience the Russians found that the only 
way of preventing these incursions was to settle the marauding 
tribes in villages over which a strict supervision could be exercised. 
If this system of military colonies thus proved enormously expensive 
and very ineffectual in the country to the north of the Caucasus, we 
can easily imagine how difficult it would be to realise it fully in 
Central Asia, where the frontier is incomparably longer and in many 
parts utterly unfit for agricultural colonisation. Nomadic tribes can 
be made to keep peace only when they know that they may be 


attacked and punished on their own territory, and that there is no 
asylum to which they can flee. 
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From all this it is evident that the idea of a neutral zone between 
the Russian and British frontiers in Asia is an absurdity, fit only to 
amuse diplomatists, and unworthy of being entertained by practical 
statesmen, unless indeed it were possible to find a broad uninhabited 
zone which would serve the same purpose as the Great Wall of 
China. If it be habitable, it will inevitably become an asylum for 
all the robbers and lawless spirits within a radius of many hundred 
miles, and no civilised power can reasonably be expected to accept 
such neighbours. If sucha zone had been established, Russia might 
justly have spoken to England in this fashion: “I object to have 
at my door this refuge for rascality. Either you must preserve 
order amongst the inmates; or allow me to do so.” 

“Where then,” asks the alarmed Russophobist, “is Russian aggres- 
sion to stop? Must we allow her to push her frontier forward to our 
own, and thus expose ourselves to all those conflicts which inevitably 
arise between nations that possess contiguous territory?” To this I 
reply, that Russia must push forward her frontier until she reaches 
a country possessing a Government which is able and willing to 
keep order within its borders, and to prevent its subjects from com- 
mitting depredations on their neighbours. As none of the petty 
states of Central Asia seems capable of permanently fulfilling this 
condition, it is pretty certain that the Russian and British frontiers 
will one day meet. Where they will meet depends upon ourselves. 
If we do not wish her to overstep a certain line, we must ourselves 
advance to that line. As to the complications which inevitably 
arise between contiguous nations, I think they are fewer and less 
dangerous than those which arise between nations separated by a 
small state incapable of making its neutrality respected, and kept 
alive simply by the mutual jealousy of its neighbours. Germany 
does not periodically go to war with Holland or Russia, though 
separated from them by a mere artificial frontier; and France has 
never been prevented from going to war with Austria, though 
separated from her by a broad intervening territory. The old 
theory that the great powers may be prevented from going to war 
by interposing small independent states between them, is long since 
exploded; and even if it were true, it would be inapplicable in the 
case under consideration, for there is nothing worthy to be called a 
state between Russian territory and British India. 

In consequence of the active part which the Government has thus 
taken in the extension of the territory, it has frequently happened 
that the process of political expansion got greatly ahead of the 
colonisation. After the Turkish wars and consequent annexations 
in the time of Catherine II., a great part of southern Russia was 
almost uninhabited, and the deficiency of population had to be 
corrected by organized emigration. The Russian diplomatic agents 
in Western Europe were ordered to use all possible efforts to induce 
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artizans and peasants to emigrate to Russia, and special agents were 
sent to various countries for the same purpose. Thousands accepted 
the invitation, and were for the most part settled on the territory 
which had formerly been the pasture-ground of the nomadic 
hordes. This policy was adopted by succeeding sovereigns, and has 
been continued in an intermittent fashion down to the present time. 
The emigrants thus collected, together with the other inhabitants, 
now form an ethnographical conglomeration such as is to be found 
nowhere else in the Old World. The official statistics of New 
Russia alone—that is to say the Provinces of Ekaterinoslaff, Tauride, 
Kherson and Bessarabia, enumerate the following nationalities :— 
Great Russians, Little Russians, Poles, Servians, Montenegrins, 
Bulgarians, Moldavians, Germans, Swedes, Swiss, French, Italians, 
Greeks, Armenians, Tartars, Mordva, Jews, and Gypsies. The reli- 
gions are almost equally numerous. The statistics speak of Greek 
Orthodox, Roman Catholics, Gregorians, Lutherans, Calvinists, 
Anglicans, Menonites, Separatists, Pietists, Karaim Jews, Talmud- 
ists, Mahometans, and numerous purely Russian sects such as the 
Molokani and the Skoptsi. America herself could scarcely show a 
more motley list in her statistics of population ; it must, however, 
be admitted, that the above enumeration does not convey a correct 
idea of the actual population. The great body of the population is 
Russian and Orthodox, whilst many of the nationalities are repre- 
sented only by a small number of souls. Of the colonists of foreign 
nationality, by far the most numerous and prosperous. are the 
German Menonites, and by far the least prosperous are the Jews. 
Nothing can be more striking than the contrast between a Menonite 
and a Jewish colony. In the former we find large, well-built 
houses, well-stocked gardens, fine strong horses, fat cattle, agricultural 
implements adapted to the local conditions, and there is in general 
an air of prosperity, comfort, and contentment; in the latter we are 
too often reminded of the abomination of desolation spoken of by 
Daniel the Prophet. The other colonists must be placed between 
these two extremes. The ordinary Germans and the Bulgarians 
approach the former type, whilst the Tartar-speaking Greeks 
approach more nearly to the latter. 

As Scandinavia was formerly called officina gentium—a foundry in 
which new nations were cast—so we may call Southern Russia a 
crucible in which the fragments of old nations are being melted down 
so as to form a new and composite whole. The melting, however, 
proceeds slowly. If I may judge from my own observation I should 
say that national peculiarities are not obliterated so rapidly in Russia 
as in America or in British colonies. In America, for instance, I 
have often seen Germans who had been but a short time in the 
country,-trying hard to be more American than the natives, but 
among the German colonists in Russia I have never witnessed any- 
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thing of the kind. Though their fathers and grandfathers may have 
been born in the country, they look down on the Russian peasants, 
fear the officials, preserve jealously their own language, rarely or 
never speak Russian well, and intermarry among themselves. The 
Russian influence acts more rapidly, however, on the Slavonic 
colonists—Servians, Bulgarians, Montenegrins—who profess the 
Greek Orthodox faith, learn more easily the Russian language, 
have no consciousness of belonging to a Culturvolk, and in general 
possess a nature much more pliable than the Teutonic. 

In the Asiatic part of Russia, where the frontier has always been 
pushed forward more easily and more rapidly than in Europe, there 
are still at the present day vast territories almost entirely uninhabited. 
Some of these are by the nature of their soil and climate unfitted for 
agriculture in its primitive forms, and could not be made available 
without the expenditure of enormous sums for irrigation; others are 
well adapted for agriculture and are already being colonised. On 
the whole, the Russians have in this part of the empire much more 
land than they can possibly utilise, and the possession of it must for 
a long time to come be a serious burden on the national exchequer. 

If we turn now from the East to the West we shall find that the 
expansion in this direction was of ‘an entirely different kind. The 
country lying to the west of the early Russo-Slavonian settlements 
had a poor soil and a comparatively dense population, and conse- 
quently held out no inducements to emigration. Besides this, it was 
inhabited by warlike agricultural races, who not only were capable 
of defending their own territory, but were strongly disposed to make 
encroachments on their eastern neighbours, Russian expansion to 
the westward was, therefore, not at all a spontaneous movement of the 
agricultural population. The annexed provinces are still inhabited 
by foreign races, and still by no means socially Russianized. Poland, 
Lithuania, the Baltic provinces, and Finland are Russian merely in 
the political sense of the term, and their annexation was effected by 
diplomacy based on military force. It must, however, be admitted 
that if national self-preservation forms a valid plea for aggressive 
conquest, Russian expansion in this direction has a certain historical 
justification. 

No sooner had Russia freed herself in the fifteenth century from 
the Tartar yoke than her political independence, and even her 
national existence, were threatened from the west. Her western 
neighbours were, like herself, animated by that national tendency 
to expansion which I have above described, and for a time it seemed. 
doubtful who should ultimately possess that vast level tract of 
country which is now known as the Russian Empire. The two chief 
competitors in the sixteenth century were the Tsars of Muscovy on 
the one hand, and the Kings of Poland and Lithuania on the other. 
For some time the latter seemed to have the better chance. In close 
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relations with Western Europe, they had been able to adopt many of 
the improvements which had been recently made in the art of war, 
and with the help of the free Cossacks of the South they succeeded in 
over-running the country. But when they attempted to accomplish 
their purpose in a too hasty and reckless fashion, they raised a storm 
of popular fanaticism which ultimately drove them out. Still the 
country was in a very precarious position, and its more intelligent 
rulers perceived plainly that, in order to carry on the struggle suc- 
cessfully, they must import something of that Western civilisation 
which gave such an advantage to their opponents. This was, how- 
ever, no easy matter, for they had no direct easy channel of com- 
munication with the West. In the year 1553 an English navigator, 
whilst seeking for a short route to China and India, had accidentally 
discovered the port of Arkangel on the White Sea, and since that 
time the Tsars had kept up an intermittent diplomatic and commer- 
cial intercourse with England. But this route was at all times 
tedious and dangerous, and during a great part of the year it was 
completely closed. All attempts to import ‘cunning foreign 
artificers’”’ by way of the Baltic were frustrated by the Livonian 
order who at that time held the East coast, and who considered, like 
certain people on the coast of Africa at the present day, that the 
barbarous natives of the interior ought not to be supplied with arms 
and ammunition. Under these circumstances, the possession of the 
Baltic coast naturally became a prime object of Russian ambition. 
For the possession of this prize there were other two competitors, 
Poland and Sweden. Russia was inferior to these rivals in the art of 
war, but she had one immense advantage over them. Whilst they 
were torn and weakened by political factions, she possessed a strong, 
stable government, and could easily concentrate her efforts for a 
definite purpose. All that she needed was an army on the Euro- 
pean model. Peter the Great created such an army and won the 
prize. After this the political disintegration of Poland proceeded 
still more rapidly, and when that unhappy country was broken in 
pieces Russia naturally took for herself the lion’s share of the spoil. 
The following table shows the rapid expansion of Russia from the 
time when Ivan III. united the independent principalities and 


threw off the Tartar yoke, down to the accession of Peter the Great, 
in 1682 :— 


In 1505 the Tsardom of Muscovy contained about 37,000 square miles 


»5 1533 9 o ” 47,000 9 
»» 1584 ” » ” 125,000 » 
”» 1598 ” ” ” 157,000 ”» 
” 1676 ” ’* ” 257,000 ” 
», 1682 i Ss * 265,000 


Of these 265,000 square miles about 80,000 were in Europe, and 
about 185,000 in Asia. Peter the Great, though famous as a 
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conqueror, did not annex nearly so much territory as many of his 
predecessors and successors. At his death, in 1725, the empire con- 
tained, in round numbers, 82,000 square miles in Europe, and 
193,000 in Asia. The following table shows the further expansion :— 


In Europe and the 
Caucasus. 


In 1725 the Russian Empire containedabout 82,000sqr. miles 193,000sq. miles 
5. 1770 84,000 210,000 
», 1800 95,000 210,000 
5, 1825 105,000 210,000 
», 1855 106,663 245,000 
», 1867 106,951 248,470 


In Asia. 


In this table is not included the territory in the north-west of 
America—containing about 24,210 square miles—which was annexed 
to Russia in 1799, and ceded to the United States in 1867. Regard- 
ing the amount of territory acquired by Russia in Central Asia 
since 1867, I do not at present possess any statistical data. 

When once Russia has laid hold of territory she does not readily 
relax her grasp. She has, however, since the death of Peter the 
Great, on four occasions ceded territory which she had formerly 
annexed. In 1729 she ceded Mazanderan and Asterabad to Persia ; 
in 1735 she ceded to the same power that part of the Caucasus which 


lies to the south of Terek; in 1856, by the treaty of Paris, she gave 
up the mouths of the Danube and part of Bessarabia; and in 
1867 she sold to the United States her American possessions. 


So much for the past. Let us now consider the probable future 
expansion—a subject that has a peculiar interest at the present time. 
It will be well to begin with the simpler, and proceed gradually to the 
more difficult, parts of the problem. 

Towards the west and the north Russia has neither the ability nor 
the desire to push forward her actual frontiers. Towards the north 
expansion is physically impossible until new habitable lands in the 
Polar regions be discovered, and westward expansion is almost as 
unlikely. By the conquest of Finland in 1809, Russia obtained 
what may be called her natural frontier on the north-west, and it is 
scarcely conceivable that she should desire to annex any part of 
northern Scandinavia. In the direction of Germany conquest is 
neither desirable nor possible. Russia cannot desire to have a 
disaffected German population on her western frontier, and if she did 
desire it, she could not realise her wish, for Germany is strong 
enough to defend her own territory. 

Towards the east and south-east the problem is by no means so 
simple. The recent sale of the American territory may be taken as 
a conclusive proof that Russia has wisely determined to remain on 
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this side of Behring’s Straits; and though she may covet certain 
islands of the Japanese group, there is little chance of her obtaining 
them. She has, it is true, recently annexed Sagalien—or more 
properly Sakhalin—which lies near the Amoor territory, and 
formerly belonged to Japan; but this acquisition, except for the 
purpose of a penal settlement, is a burden rather than an advantage, 
and any further advance in this direction can be easily stopped. 
Encroachments on the Chinese Empire could not be so easily pre- 
vented. How and when they will be made, must depend to a 
great extent on the Chinese Government. Russia already possesses 
near the Chinese frontier far more territory than she can possibly 
utilise for many years to come, and, therefore, she has no inducement 
to annex new land in this region, provided the Chinese prevent their 
subjects from committing depredations. It may happen, however, 
that China will be unable to fulfil her police duties towards her 
neighbours, and in that case it is not at all unlikely that Russia may 
find annexation less expensive than the maintenance of a strong 
military cordon. When land is required for agricultural colonisa- 
tion, the tendency to encroach is always, ceteris paribus, in the 
inverse ratio to the density of population, for where the inhabitants 
are scarce, the land is more plentiful and less exhausted by cultiva- 
tion. Where, on the contrary, land is not required for cultivation, 
as on the Chinese frontier, the temptation to annex new territory is 
always directly proportionate to the density of population. An 
uninhabited territory not required for colonisation is simply a burden, 
for it necessitates expenditure and gives no revenue; whereas a 
territory with a tolerably dense population furnishes new tax-payers 
and new markets for the national industry, and thereby compensates, 
or more than compensates, for the expenses of administration. If 
the vague accounts of the inordinate density of population in China 
be correct, Russia has less reason to restrain her expansive tendency 
in that direction. 

With regard to the new markets for the national industry, it may 
be well to insert here a few words. Russia aspires to become, not 
only the greatest of military powers, but also a great industrial and 
commercial nation, and she firmly helieves that by means of her 
great natural resources and the enterprising character of her people, 
she will succeed in realising this aspiration. Herein lies a perma- 
nent source of enmity towards England. England is at the present 
time like a great manufacturer who has outstripped his rivals, and 
has awakened in the breasts of many of them a considerable amount 
of jealousy and hatred. By means of her ruthless “ politique 
d’exploitation,” it is said, she has become the great blood-sucker of 
all less advanced nations. Fearing no competition, we preach the 
invidious principles of free trade, and deluge foreign countries with 
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our manufactures to such an extent that native industries are inevit- 
ably overwhelmed, unless saved by the beneficent power of pro- 
tective tariffs. In short, foreign nations in general—and some of 
our own colonies in the number—have adopted, in no friendly spirit, 
the theory quaintly expressed by the old poet, Waller :— 


‘** Gold, though the heaviest metal, hither swims ; 
Ours is the harvest where the Indians mow, 
We plough the deep, and reap where others sow! ” 


In no country are these ideas more frequently expressed than in 
Russia. As revolutionary politicians when in opposition system- 
atically attack all restrictions on the liberty of the press, and 
systematically adopt these restrictions for their own benefit as soon 
as they come into power, so the Russians habitually assail with 
impassioned rhetoric our commercial and industrial supremacy, and 
at the same time habitually seek to emulate it. The means they 
employ, however, are different from ours. Knowing that free com- 
petition and “the ridiculous principles of free trade” would inevit- 
ably lead to defeat in the struggle, they raise, wherever their 
dominion extends, a’ strong barrier of protective tariffs. In this 
way they protect their newly-adopted subjects from the heartless 
“exploitation” of England, and consign them to the tender 
mercies of the manufacturers of Moscow and St. Petersburg. By a 
mysterious logical process, which foreigners—and also, it must be 
added, many intelligent Russians—are unable to understand, it is 
satisfactorily proved that the economic influence of Moscow, which 
sells dear, is infinitely less baneful and burdensome for the native 
populations than that of Manchester, which sells cheap ! 

Whatever we may think of this logical process, it is quite certain 
that Russia will not abolish her protective tariff, and therefore we 
must take into consideration her zeal to support commercial interests, 
in endeavouring to estimate her expansive tendencies. As her 
industry is still insufficient to supply her actual wants, she will 
certainly not, for the present at least, annex new territory for the 
simple purpose of obtaining new markets; but even at present, 
whenever she happens to have other reasons for widening her 
borders, the idea of acquiring new markets may act as a subsidiary 
incentive. We saw lately an instance of this in the Khiva expedi- 
tion. If the Khan had conscientiously fulfilled his international 
obligations, the expedition would not have been undertaken; but 
when the expedition was successful, certain clauses in the conven- 
tion showed that Russia was not unmindful of her commercial 
interests. Wherever the Russian frontier advances, the possible 
area of British commerce will be diminished, and the advance of the 
frontier in the direction of India depends, as I have already 
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explained, on ourselves. Sooner or later the Russian custom- 
houses, with their protective tariffs, will be within gun-shot of 
our sentries. 

Proceeding westward from Afghanistan, we come to a district 
where Russian aggression is perhaps more imminent than is com- 
monly supposed: I mean the northern provinces of Persia. Russia 
already holds undisputed sway on the Caspian, and might easily 
appropriate any part of the territory near the coast. As I am not 
aware, however, that she has at present any particular reason for 
extending her dominion in this direction, we may at once pass to 
the region towards which the eyes of Europe are at this moment 
directed. 

The aggressive tendencies of the Russians in the direction of 
Constantinople are nearly as old as the Russian nationality, and 
much older than the Russian Empire. The Russo Slavonians, who 
held the valley of the Dnieper from the ninth to the thirteenth 
century, were one of those numerous border tribes which the 
decrepit Byzantine Empire attempted to ward off by diplomacy 
and rich gifts, and by giving daughters of the Imperial family as. 
brides to the troublesome chiefs, on condition of accepting Christi- 
anity. Vladimir, Prince of Kief, accepted Christianity in this way, 
and his subjects followed his example. Russia thus became eccle- 
siastically a part of the Byzantine Patriarchate, and the people 
learned to regard Tsargrad—as the Imperial city is still called by 
the peasantry—with peculiar veneration. 

In the fifteenth century, the relative positions of Constantinople and 
Moscow were changed. Constantinople fell under the power of the 
Turks, whilst Moscow threw off the yoke of the Tartars. The Grand 
Prince of Moscow and of all Russia thereby became the chief pro- 
tector of the Greek Orthodox Church, and in some sort successor to 
the Byzantine Tsars. To strengthen this claim, he married a 
member of the old Imperial family, and his grandson went a step 
further in the same direction by assuming the title of Tsar and 
inventing a fable about Rurik, the founder of the Russian dynasty, 
being a descendant of Caesar Augustus. 

All this would seem to a lawyer a very shadowy title, and it must 
beadded that none of the Russian monarchs—except perhaps Catherine 
II., who formed the fantastic project of resuscitating the Byzantine 
Empire, and caused one of her grandsons to learn modern Greek in 
view of the high destiny that awaited him—ever seriously thought 
of claiming the imaginary heritage; but the idea that the Tsar may 
some day take Tsargrad and drive out the infidel ursuper, has 
become deeply rooted in the minds of the common people. As soon 
as disturbances break out in the East, the Russian peasantry begin 
to think that perhaps the time has come when a crusade will be 
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undertaken for the recovery of the Holy City on the Bosphorus, and 
for the liberation of their brethren in the faith who now groan 
under Turkish bondage. I do not at all mean to imply that such a 
crusade is desired. The Russian peasant’s desires are generally 
confined to the sphere of his material interests, and he strongly 
dislikes all war, unless he hopes thereby to acquire new fertile land, 
because it takes him away from his peaceful occupations. Still, if 
he found that a crusade was undertaken and that he could not easily 
avoid the conscription, it would be easy to awaken in him a certain 
amount of enthusiasm. As to the bands of Russian volunteers of 
which we at present hear so much, I venture to predict that, if they 
ever acquire an objective existence, they will contain very few 
peasants. The conceptions, sympathies, and aspirations of the 
educated classes are of a different kind and derived from a different 
source. 

After the fall of the first Napoleonic Empire, a violent popular reac- 
tion took place all over Europe in favour of national independence and 
republican institutions; and the discoveries of comparative philolo- 
gists, together with other influences, suggested to political theorists 
certain grand confederations of peoples founded on ethnological 
distinctions. All the existing political units would, it was thought, 
group themselves into three categories, the Romanic, the Teutonic, 
and the Slavonic; and the principle of political federation, whilst 
satisfying the demands of ethnology, would leave to the individual 
nations a sufficient amount of local autonomy. I have already made 
too large demands on the reader’s patience to enter here on a de- 
scription of the development of these ideas and of their influence in 
Russia. Suffice it to say that they supplied to the Russian educated 
classes new motives for sympathy with the Slavonic populations of 
Turkey and Austria, already bound to them by community of 
religion. 

We must bear these facts in mind, if we would understand the 
present state of public opinion in Russia. Englishmen are too prone 
to suppose that Russian sympathy with the Slavs is merely a thinly 
disguised desire to gain possession of Constantinople. This supposi- 
tion is not only uncharitable but unjust. The recent accounts of 
Turkish atrocities have awakened in Russia, as amongst ourselves, 
genuine feelings of indignation against the oppressors, and sym- 
pathy with the oppressed ; and in Russia these reports have fallen 
on much more inflammable material. Russians know much better 
than we do the oppressive character of ordinary Turkish misrule, 
and they have at the same time religious and political sympathies 
with the Slavs, which we do not possess and can with difficulty 
comprehend. The acquisition of Constantinople is generally regarded 
by Russians as simply a possible contingency of the distant future, 
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and this possibility has little or nothing to do with the present 
excited state of public opinion. 

Still it must be admitted that this excitement, whatever be the 
real cause of it, actually exists, and may produce armed interven- 
tion, which might possibly lead to annexation of territory. But 
the policy of the Government depends entirely on the Tsar’s 
personal decision. Now what is his personal decision likely to 
be? As a Russian surrounded by Russians, he naturally sym- 
pathises with the Slavs, and as Tsar he must desire to retain their 
sympathy and good-will; but all we know about his personal 
character militates against the supposition that he will endea- 
vour to take the matter into his own hands and cut the difficulty 
with the sword. Of a naturally pacific disposition, he is free 
from all military ambition. His phlegmatic temperament, and his 
strong, sober common sense, render him impervious to the seductive 
suggestions of Panslavists and other political dreamers. Even if 
his ambition were much greater than it is, it would be amply satis- 
fied by the important part which he has already played in the 
history of his country. In the course of a few years he emancipated 
forty millions of serfs, reformed the imperial administration, created 
a new system of local self-government, covered the country with a 
vast network of railways, replaced the old rotten judicial organiza- 
tion by new courts with public procedure, and effected many other 
valuable reforms. These great enterprises have been on the whole 
successful, but there has been enough of failure to dispel many 
youthful illusions, and to teach the important lesson that a Tsar, 
though he may be autocratic, is not omnipotent even within the 
limits of his own empire. 

As to distant future possibilities it would be hazardous to specu- 
late. Very many Russians firmly believe that the natural and irre- 
sistible course of events will sooner or later transform the Black Sea 
into a Russian lake, and perhaps some future Tsar may attempt to 
realise at once what is supposed to be the will of Fate. For the 
present, however—though Russia would very much like to hold the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, and would certainly not allow any 
strong power to take possession of this outlet to the Mediterranean— 
there is, I believe, no desire either in the people or in the Govern- 
ment to accelerate by war the so-called natural course of events. 
Alexander II. has already done much in the interests of peace, and 
shows no signs of changing his policy. Perhaps Great Britain 
would play more effectually her part of peacemaker, if her states- 
men would, without relaxing their vigilance, think a little less about 
petty diplomatic triumphs, and show a little more confidence in the 
pacific intentions of the Tsar. 


D. Mackenzte WALLACE. 









ROBESPIERRE. 


A Frencu writer has recently published a careful and interesting 
volume on the famous events which ended in the overthrow of 
Robespierre and the close of the Reign of Terror.'| These events 
are known in the historic calendar as the Revolution of Thermi- 
dor in the Year II. After the fall of the monarchy, the Con- 
vention decided that the year should begin with the autumnal 
equinox, and that the enumeration should date from the birth of 
the Republic. The Year I. opens on September 22, 1792; the 
Year II. opens on the same day of 1793. The month of Thermidor 
begins on July 19. The memorable Ninth Thermidor therefore 
corresponds to July 27, 1794. This has commonly been taken as 
the date of the commencement of a counter-revolution, and in one 
sense it was so. Comte, however, and others have preferred to 
fix the reaction at the execution of Danton (April 5, 1794), or 
Robespierre’s official proclamation of deism in the Festival of the 
Supreme Being (May 7, 1794). ° 

M. D’Héricault does not belong to the school of writers who treat 
the course of history as a great high road, following a firmly traced 
line, and set with plain and ineffaceable landmarks. The French 
Revolution has nearly always been handled in this way, alike by 
those who think it fruitful in blessings, and their adversaries who 
pronounce it a curse inflicted by the wrath of heaven. Historians 
have looked at the Revolution as a plain landsman looks at the sea. 
To the landsman the ocean seems one huge immeasurable flood, 
obeying a simple law of ebb and flow, and offering to the navigator 
a single uniform force. Yet in truth we know that the oceanic 
movement is the product of many forces; the seeming uniformity 
covers the energy of a hundred currents and counter-currents ; the 
sea-floor is not even nor the same, but is subject to untold conditions 
of elevation and subsidence; the sea is not one mass, but many 
masses moving along definite lines of their own. It is the same 
with the great tides of history. Wise men shrink from summing 
them up in single propositions. That the French Revolution led to 
an immense augmentation of happiness, both for the French and for 
mankind, can only be denied by the Pope. That it secured its 
beneficent results untempered by any mixture of evil, can only be 
maintained by men as mad as Doctor Pangloss. The Greek poetess 
Corinna said to the youthful Pindar, when he had interwoven all the 
gods and goddesses in the Theban mythology into a single hyma, 


(1) * La Révolution de Thermidor,” par Ch. D’Héricault. Paris: Didier. 
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that we should sow with the hand and not with the sack. Corinna’s 
monition to the singer is proper to the interpreter of historical truth : 
he should cull with the hand and not sweep in with the scythe. It 
is doubtless mere pedantry to abstain from the widest conception of 
the sum of a great movement. A clear, definite, and stable idea of 
the meaning in the history of human progress of such vast groups of 
events as the Reformation or the Revolution is indispensable for any 
one to whom history is a serious study of society. It is just as 
important, however, not to forget that they were really groups of 
events, and not in either case a single uniform movement. The 
World-Epos is after all only a file of the morning paper in a state 
of glorification. A sensible man learns, when he is old enough, 
to abstain from praising and blaming character by wholesale; he 
becomes content to say of this trait that it is good, and of that act 
that it was bad. So in history, we become unwilling to join or to 
admire those who insist upon transferring their sentiment upon 
the whole to their judgment upon each part. We seek to be allowed 
to retain a decided opinion as to the final value to mankind of a long 
series of transactions, and yet not to commit ourselves to set the 
same estimate on each transaction in particular, still less on each 
person associated with it. Why shall we not prize the general 
results of the Reformation without being obliged to defend John of 
Leyden and the Munster Anabaptists ? 

M. D’Héricault’s volume naturally suggests such reflections as 
these. Of all the men of the Revolution, Robespierre has suffered 
most from the audacious idolatry of some writers, and the splenetic 
impatience of others. Louis Blanc and M. Ernest Hamel talk of 
him as an angel or a prophet, and the Ninth Thermidor is a red day 
indeed in their martyrology. Michelet and M. D’Heéricault treat 
him as a mixture of Cagliostro and Caligula, both a charlatan 
and a miscreant. We are reminded of the commencement of an 
address of the French Senate to the first Bonaparte: “Sire,” they 
began, “‘the desire for perfection is one of the worst maladies that 
can afflict the human mind.” This bold aphorism touches one of 
the roots of the judgments we pass both upon men and events. It 
is because people so irrationally think fit to insist upon perfection, 
that Robespierre’s admirers would fain deny that he ever had a 
fault; and the tacit adoption of the same impracticable standard makes 
it easier for Robespierre’s wholesale detractors to deny that he had a 
single virtue or performed a single service. The point of view is essen- 
tially unfit for history. The real subject of history is the improvement 
of social arrangements, and no conspicuous actor in public affairs since 
the world began saw the true direction of improvement with an 
absolutely unerring eye from the beginning of his career to the end. 
It is folly for the historian, as it is for the statesman, to strain after 
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the imaginative unity of the dramatic creator. Social progress is an 
affair of many small pieces and slow accretions, and the interest of 
historic study lies in tracing amid the immense turmoil of events 
and through the confusion of voices the devious course of the sacred 
torch, as it shifts from bearer to bearer. And it is not the bearers 
who are most interesting, but the torch. 


Tn the old Flemish town of Arras, known in the diplomatic history 
of the fifteenth century by a couple of important treaties, and famous 
in the industrial history of the middle ages for its pre-eminence in 
the manufacture of the most splendid kind of tapestry hangings, 
Maximilian Robespierre was born in May 1759. He was therefore 
no more than five and thirty years old, when he came to his ghastly 
end in 1794. His father was a lawyer, and though the surname of 
the family had the prefix of nobility, they belonged to the middle 
class. When this decorative prefix became dangerous, Maximilian 
Derobespierre dropped it. His great rival, Danton, was less prudent 
or less fortunate; one of the charges made against him was that he 
had styled himself Monsieur D’ Anton. 

Robespierre’s youth was embittered by sharp misfortune. His 
mother died when he was only seven years old, and his father had so 
little courage under the blow, that he threw up his practice, deserted 
his children, and died in purposeless wanderings through Germany. 
The burden that the weak and selfish throw down, must be taken 
up by the brave. Friendly kinsfolk charged themselves with the 
maintenance of the four orphans. Maximilian was sent to the school 
of the town, whence he proceeded with a sisarship to the college of 
Louis-le-Grand in Paris. He was an apt and studious pupil, but 
austere and disposed to that sombre cast of spirits which is common 
enough where a lad of some sensibility and much self-esteem finds 
himself stamped with a badge of social inferiority. Robespierre’s 
worshippers love to dwell on his fondness for birds; with the uni- 
versal passion of mankind for legends of the saints, they tell how the 
untimely death of a favourite pigeon afflicted him with anguish so 
poignant, that, even sixty long years after, it made his sister’s heart 
ache to look back upon the pain of that tragic moment. Always a 
sentimentalist, Robespierre was from boyhood a devout enthusiast for 
the great high priest of the sentimental tribe. Rousseau was then 
passing the last squalid days of his life among the meadows and 
woods at Ermenonville. Robespierre, who could not have been 
more than twenty at the time, for Rousseau died in the summer of 
1778, is said to have gone on a reverential pilgrimage in search of an 
oracle from the lonely sage, as Boswell and as Gibbon and a hundred 
others had gone before him. Rousseau was wont to use his real 
adorers as ill as he used his imaginary enemies. Robespierre may 
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well have shared the discouragement of the enthusiastic father who 
informed Rousseau that he was about to bring up his son on the 
principles of Emilius. “Then so much the worse,” cried the 
perverse philosopher, ‘both for you and your son.” If he had been 
endowed with second sight, he would have thought at least as rude a 
presage due to this last and most ill-starred of a whole generation of 
neophytes. 

In 1781 Robespierre returned to Arras, and amid the welcome of 
his relatives and the good hopes of friends began the practice of an 
advocate. For eight years he led an active and seemly life. He was 
not wholly pure from that indiscretion of the young appetite, about 
which the world is mute, but whose better ordering and governance 
would give a diviner brightness to the earth. Still, if he did not 
escape the ordeal of youth, Robespierre was frugal, laborious, and 
persevering. His domestic amiability made him the delight of his 
sister, and his zealous self-sacrifice for the education and advancement 
in lifeof his younger brother was afterwards repaid by Augustin Robes- 
pierre’s devotion through all the red and horrible hours of Thermidor. 
Though cold in temperament, extremely reserved in manners, and 
fond of industrious seclusion, Robespierre did not disdain the social 
diversions of the town. He was a member of a reunion of Rosati, 
who sang madrigals and admired one another’s bad verses. Those 
who love the ironical surprises of fate, may picture the young man 
who was doomed to play so terrible a part in terrible affairs, going 
through the harmless follies of a ceremonial reception by the Rosati, 
taking three deep breaths over a rose, solemnly fastening the emblem 
to his coat, emptying a glass of rose-red wine at a draught to the 
good health of the company, and finally reciting couplets that 
Voltaire would have found almost as detestable as the Law of Prairial 
or the Festival of the Supreme Being. More laudable efforts of 
ambition were prize essays, in which Robespierre has the merit of 
taking the right side in important questions. He protested against 
the inhumanity of laws that inflicted civil infamy upon the innocent 
family of a convicted criminai. And he protested against the still 
more horrid cruelty which reduced unfortunate children born out of 
wedlock to something like the status of the medicval serf. Robes- 
pierre’s compositions at this time do not rise above the ordinary level 
of declaiming mediocrity, but they promised a manhood of benignity 
and enlightenment. To compose prize essays on political reforms 
was better than to ignore or to oppose political reform. But the 
course of events afterwards owed their least desirable bias to the fact 
that such compositions were the nearest approach to political training 
that somany of the revolutionary leaders underwent. One is inclined 
’ to apply to practical politics Arthur Young’s sensible remark about 
the endeavour of the French to improve the quality of French wool: 
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“ A cultivator at the head of a sheep-farm of 3 or 4,000 acres, would 
in a few years do more for their wools than all the academicians and 
philosophers will effect in ten centuries.” 

In his profession he distinguished himself in one or two causes of 
local celebrity. An innovating citizen had been ordered by the 
authorities to remove a lightning conductor from his house within 
three days, as being a mischievous practical paradox, as well as adanger 
and an annoyance to his neighbours. Robespierre pleaded the in- 
novator’s case on appeal, and won it. He defended a poor woman 
who had been wrongfully accused by a monk belonging to the power- 
ful corporation of a great neighbouring abbey. The young advocate 
did not even shrink from manfully arguing a case against the august 
bishop of Arras himself. His independence did him no harm. The 
bishop afterwards appointed him to the post of judge or legal assessor 
in the episcopal court, This tribunal was a remnant of what had 
once been the sovereign authority and jurisdiction of the bishops of 
Arras. That a court with the power of life and death should thus 
exist by the side of a proper corporation of civil magistrates, is an 
illustration of the inextricable labyrinth of the French law and its 
administration on the eve of the Revolution. Robespierre did not 
hold his office long. Everyone has heard the striking story, how 
the young judge whose name was within half-a-dozen years to'take 
a place in the popular mind of France and of Europe with the 
bloodiest monsters of myth or history, resigned his post in a fit of 
remorse after condemning a murderer to be executed. “He is a 
criminal, no doubt,” Robespierre kept groaning in reply to the con- 
solations of his sister, for women are more positive creatures than 
men: “acriminal, no doubt; but to put a man to death!” Many 
aman thus begins the great voyage with queasy sensibilities, and 
ends it a cannibal. 

Among Robespierre’s associates in the festive mummeries of the 
Rosati was a young officer of Engineers, who was destined to be his 
colleague in the dread Committee of Public Safety, and to leave an 
important name in French history. In the garrison of Arras Carnot 
was quartered,—that iron head, whose genius for the administrative 
organization of war achieved even greater things for the new republic 
than the genius of Louvois had achieved for the old monarchy. Car- 
not surpassed not only Louvois, but perhaps all other names save one 
in modern military history, by uniting to the most powerful gifts for 
organization, both the strategic talent that planned the momentous 
campaign of 1794, and the splendid personal energy and skill that 
prolonged the defence of Antwerp against the allied army in 1814. 
Partisans dream of the unrivalled future of peace, glory, and freedom 
that would have fallen to the lot of France, if only the gods had 
brought about a hearty union between the military genius of Carnot, 
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and the political genius of Robespierre. So no doubt after the 
restoration of Charles II. in England, there were good men who 
thought that all would have gone very differently, if only the genius 
of the great creator of the Ironsides had taken counsel with the 
genius of Venner, the Fifth-Monarchy Man, and Feak the Anabaptist 
prophet. 

The time was now come when such men as Robespierre were to 
be tried with fire, when they were to drink the cup of fury and the 
dregs of the cup of trembling. Sybils and prophets have already 
spoken their inexorable decree, as Goethe has said, on the day that 
first gives the man to the world; no time and no might can break 
the stamped mould of his character ; only as life wears on do all its 
aforeshapen lines come into light. He is launched into a sea of ex- 
ternal conditions that are as independent of his own will as the 
temperament with which he confronts them. It is action that tries, 
and variation of circumstance. The leaden chains of use bind many 
an ugly unsuspected prisoner in the soul; and when the habit of 
their lives has been sundered, the most immaculate are capable of 
antics beyond prevision. A great crisis of the world was prepared 
for Robespierre and those others, his allies or his destroyers, who 
with him came like the lightning and went like the wind. 

At the end of 1788 the King of France found himself forced to 
summon the States General. It was their first assembly since 1614. 
On the memorable Fourth day of May, 1789, Robespierre appeared at 
Versailles as one of the representatives of the third estate of his native 
province of Artois. The excitement and enthusiasm of the elections to 
this renowned assembly, the immense demands and boundless expecta- 
tions that they disclosed, would have warned a cool observer of events, 
if in that heated air a cool observer could have been found, that the 
hour had struck for the fulfilment of those grim apprehensions of 
revolution that had risen in the minds of many shrewd men, good 
and bad, in the course of the previous half-century. No great event 
in history ever comes wholly unforeseen. The antecedent causes 
are so wide-reaching, many, and continuous, that their direction is 
always sure to strike the eye of some observer in all its significance. 
Lewis the Fifteenth, whose invincible weariness and heavy disgust 
veiled a penetrating discernment, measured accurately the scope of the 
conflict between the crown and the parlements: but, said he, things 
as they are will last my time. Under the roof of his own palace at 
Versailles, in the apartment of Madame de Pompadour’s famous 
physician, one of Quesnai’s economic disciples had cried out, “ The 
realm is in a sore way; it will never be cured without a great 
internal commotion; but woe to those who have to do with it; 
into such work the French go with no slack hand.” Rousseau, in a 
passage in the Confessions, not only divines a speedy convulsion, but 
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with striking practical sagacity enumerates the political and social 
causes that were unavoidably drawing France to the edge of the 
abyss. Lord Chesterfield, so different a man from Rousseau, declared 
as early as 1752, that he saw in France every symptom that history 
had taught him to regard as the forerunner of deep change; before 
the end of the century, so his prediction ran, both the trade of king 
and the trade of priest in France would be shorn of half their glory. 
D’Argenson in the same year declared a revolution inevitable, and 
with a curious precision of anticipation assured himself that if once 
the necessity arose of convoking the States General, they would not 
assemble in vain: gu’on y prenne garde! ils seraient fort sérieux ! 
Oliver Goldsmith, idly wandering through France, towards 1755, 
discerned in the mutinous attitude of the judicial corporations, 
that the genius of freedom was entering the kingdom in dis- 
guise, and that a succession of three weak monarchs would end in 
the emancipation of the people of France. The most touching of all 
these presentiments is to be found in a private letter of the great 
Empress, the mother of Marie Antoinette herself. Maria Theresa 
describes the ruined state of the French monarchy, and only prays 
that if it be doomed to ruin still more utter, at least the blame may 
not fall upon her daughter. The Empress had not learnt that when 
the giants of social force are advancing from the sombre shadow of 
the past with the thunder and the hurricane in their hands, our poor 
prayers are of no more avail than the visions of a dream. 

The old popular assembly of the realm was not resorted to, before 
every means of dispensing with so drastic a remedy had been tried. 
Historians sometimes write as if Turgot were the only able and 
reforming minister of the century. God forbid that we should put 
any other minister on a level with that high and beneficent figure. 
But Turgot was not the first statesman, both able and patriotic, who 
had been disgraced for want of compliance with the conditions of 
success at court; he was only the last of a series. Chauvelin, a 
man of vigour and capacity, was dismissed with ignominy in 1736. 
Machault, a reformer, at once courageous and wise, shared the same 
fate twenty years later ; and in his case revolution was as cruel and 
as heedless as reaction, for at the age of ninety-one, the old man was 
dragged, blind and deaf, before the revolutionary tribunal and thence 
dispatched to the guillotine. Between Chauvelin and Machault, the 
elder D’Argenson, who was greater than either of them, had been 
raised to power, and then speedily hurled down from it (1747), for 
no better reason than that his manners were uncouth, and that he 
would not waste his time in frivolities that were as the breath of life 
in the great gallery at Versailles and on the smooth-shaven lawns of 
Fontainebleau. 

Not only had wise counsellors been tried: consultative assemblies 
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had been tried also. Necker had been dismissed in 1781, after 
publishing the memorable Report which first initiated the nation 
in the elements of financial knowledge. The disorder waxed greater, 
and the monarchy drew nearer to bankruptcy each year. The only 
modern parallel to the state of things in France under Lewis the 
Sixteenth is to be sought in the state of things in Egypt or in 
Turkey. Lewis the Fourteenth had left a debt of between two-and 
three thousand millions of livres, but this had been wiped out by the 
heroic operations of Law; operations, by the way, which have 
never yet been scientifically criticised. But the debt soon grew 
again, by foolish wars, by the prodigality of the court, and by the 
rapacity of the nobles. It amounted in 1789 to something like two 
hundred and forty millions sterling ; and it is interesting to notice 
that this was exactly the sum of the public debt of Great 
Britain at the same time. The year’s excess of expenditure over 
receipts in 1774, was about fifty millions of livres: in 1787 it was 
one hundred and forty millions, or according to a different computa- 
tion even two hundred millions. The material case was not at all 
desperate, if only the court had been less infatuated, and the spirit 
of the privileged orders had been less blind and less vile. The 
fatality of the situation lay in the characters of a handful of men 
and women. For France was abundant in resources, and even at this 
moment was far from unprosperous, in spite of the incredible 
trammels of law and custom. An able financier with the support of 
a popular chamber and the assent of the sovereign could have had 
no difficulty in restoring the public credit. But the conditions, 
simple as they might seem to a patriot or to posterity, were unat- 
tainable so long as power remained with a caste that were anything 
we please except patriots. An Assembly of Notables was brought 
together, but it was only the empty phantasm of national representa- 
tion. Yet the situation was so serious that even this body, of 
arbitrary origin as it was, still was willing to accept vital reforms. The 
privileged order, who were then as their descendants are now, the 
worst conservative party in Europe, immediately persuaded the 
magisterial corporation to resist the Notables. This judicial corpora- 
tion, or Parliament, of Paris had been suppressed under Lewis the 
Fifteenth and unfortunately revived again at the accession of his 
grandson. By the inconvenient constitution of the French govern- 
ment, the assent of that body was indispensable to fiscal legislation, 
on the ground that such legislation was part of the general police 
of the realm. The king’s minister, now Loménie de Brienne, 
devised a new judicial constitution. But the churchmen, the nobles, 
and the lawyers, all united in protestations against such a blow. 
The common people are not always the best judges of a remedy 
for the evils under which they are the greatest sufferers, and they 
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broke out in disorder both in Paris and the provinces. They dis- 
cerned an attack upon their local independence. Nobody would 
accept offices in the new courts, and the administration of justice 
was at a standstill. A loan was thrown upon the market, but the 
public could not be persuaded to take it up. It was impossible to 
collect the taxes. The interest on the national debt was unpaid, 
and the fundholder was dismayed and exasperated by an announce- 
ment that only two-fifths would be discharged in cash. A very 
large part of the national debt was held in the form of annuities for 
lives, and men who had invested their savings on the credit of the 
government, saw themselves left without a provision. The total 
number of fundholders cannot be ascertained with any precision, 
but it must have been very considerable, especially in Paris and 
the other great cities. Add to these all the civil litigants in the 
kingdom who had portions of their property virtually sequestrated 
by the suspension of the courts into which the property had been 
taken. The resentment of this immense body of defrauded public 
creditors and injured private suitors explains the alienation of the 
middle class from the monarchy. In the convulsions of our own 
time, the moneyed interests have been on one side, and the popula- 
tion without money on the other. But in the first and greatest 
convulsion, those who had nothing to lose found their animosities 
shared by those who had had something to lose and had lost it. 
Deliberative assemblies, then, had been tried, and ministers had 
been tried; both had failed, and there was no other device left, 
except one which was destructive to absolute monarchy. Lewis the 
Sixteenth was in 1789 in much the same case as that of the king of 
England in 1640. Charles had done his best to raise money without 
any parliament for twelve years: he had lost patience with the 
Short Parliament; finally he was driven without choice or alterna- 
tive to face as he best could the stout resolution and the wise 
patriotism of the Long Parliament. Men sometimes wonder how it 
was that Lewis, when he came to find the National Assembly un- 
manageable, and discovering how rapidly he was drifting towards 
the thunders of the revolutionary cataract, did not break up a 
chamber over which neither the court nor even a minister so popular 
as Necker had the least control. It is a question whether the sword 
would not have broken in his hand. Even supposing, however, that 
the army would have consented to a violent movement against the 
Assembly, the king would still have been left in the same desperate 
straits from which he had looked to the States General to extricate 
him. He might perhaps have dispersed the Assembly; he could 
not disperse debt and deficit. Those monsters would have haunted 
him as implacably as ever. There was no new formula of exorcism, 
nor any untried enchantment. The success of violent designs 
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against the National Assembly, had success been possible, could 
after all have been followed by no other consummation than the 
relapse of France into the raging anarchy of Poland or the sullen 
decrepitude of Turkey. 

This will seem to some persons no better than fatalism. But in 
truth there are two popular ways of reading the history of events 
between 1789 and 1794, and each of them seems to us as bad as the 
other. According to one, whatever happened in the Revolution was 
good and admirable, because it happened. According to the other, 
something good and admirable was always attainable and, if only bad 
men had not interposed, always ready to happen. Of course the 
only sensible view is that many of the revolutionary solutions were 
detestable, but no other solution was within reach. This is un- 
doubtedly the best of possible worlds; if the best is not so good as 
we could wish, that is the fault of the possibilities. Such a doctrine 
is neither fatalism nor optimism, but an honest recognition of long 
chains of cause and effect in human affairs. 

The great gathering of chosen men was first called States General ; 
then it called itself National Assembly ; it is commonly known in 
history as the Constituent Assembly. The name is of ironical 
association, for the constitution which it framed after much travail, 
endured for no more than a few months. Its deliberations lasted 
from May, 1789, until September, 1791. Among its members 
were three principal groups. There was first a band of blind 
adherents of the old system of government with all or most of 
its abuses. Second, there was a Centre of timid and one-eyed 
men, who were for transforming the old absolutist system into 
something that should resemble the constitution of our own country. 
Finally, there was a Left, with some differences of shade, but 
all agreeing in the necessity of a thorough re-modelling of every 
institution and most of the usages of the country. “Silence, 
you thirty votes!” cried Mirabeau one day, when he was inter- 
rupted by the dissents of the Mountain. This was the original 
measure of the party that in the twinkling of an eye was to wield 
the destinies of France. In our own time we have wondered at the 
rapidity with which a Chamber that was one day on the point of 
bringing back the grand-nephew of Lewis the Sixteenth, found itself 
a little later voting that Republic which has been ratified by the 
nation, and has at this moment the ardent good wishes of every 
enlightened politician in Europe. In the same way it is startling to 
think that within three years of the beheading of Lewis the Six- 
teenth, there was probably not one serious republican in the repre- 
sentative assembly of France. Yet it is always so. We might 
make just the same remark of the House of Commons at West- 
minster in 1640, and of the Assembly of Massachusetts or of New 
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York as late as 1770. The final flash of a long unconscious train of 
thought or intent is ever asurprise and a shock. It isa mistake to set 
these swift changes down to political levity; they were due rather 
to quickness of political intuition. It was the king’s attempt at 
flight in the summer of 1791 that first created a republican party. 
It was that shameful exploit, and no theoretical preferences, that 
awoke France to the necessity of choosing between the sacrifice of 
monarchy and the restoration of territorial aristocracy. 

Political intuition was never one of Robespierre’s conspicuous 
gifts. But he had a doctrine that for a certain time served 
the same purpose. Rousseau had kindled in hima fervid demo- 
cratic enthusiasm, and had penetrated his mind with the principle 
of the Sovereignty of the People. This famous dogma contained 
implicitly within it the more indisputable truth that a society 
ought to be regulated with a view to the happiness of the people. 
Such a principle made it easier for Robespierre to interpret 
rightly the first phases of the revolutionary movement. It 
helped him to discern that the concentrated physical force of the 
populace was the only sure protection against a civil war. Andif a 
civil war had broken out in 1789, instead of 1793, all the advantages 
of authority would have been against the popular party. The-first 
insurrection of Paris is associated with the harangue of Camille 
Desmoulins at the Palais Royal, with the fall of the Bastille, with 
the murder of the governor, and a hundred other scenes of melo- 
dramatic horror and the blood-red picturesque. The insurrection of 
the fourteenth of July, 1789, taught MRobespierre a lesson of 
practical politics which exactly fitted in with his previous theories. 
In his resentment against the oppressive disorder of monarchy and 
feudalism, he had accepted the counter principle that the people can 
do no wrong, and nobody of sense now doubts that in their first 
great act the people of Paris did what was right. Six days after the 
fall of the Bastille, the Centre were for issuing a proclamation 
denouncing popular violence and ordering rigorous vigilance. 
Robespierre was then so little known in the Assembly that even his 
name was usually misspelt in the journals. I’rom his obscure bench 
on the Mountain he cried out with bitter vehemence against the pro- 
posed proclamation :—‘ Revolt! But this revolt is liberty. The 
battle is not at its end. To-morrow, it may be, the shameful 
designs against us will be renewed ; and who will there then be to 
repulse them, if beforehand we declare the very men to be rebels 
who have rushed to arms for our protection and safety?” This 
was the cardinal truth of the situation. Everybody knows Mira- 
beau’s saying about Robespierre:—‘“ That man will go far: he 
believes every word that he says!” This is much, but it is only 
half. Itis not only that the man of power believes what he says ; 
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what he believes must fit in with the facts and with the demands of 
the time. Now Robespierre’s firmness of conviction happened at 
this stage to be rightly matched by his clearness of sight. 

It is true that a passionate mob, its unearthly admixture of 
laughter with fury, of vacancy with deadly concentration, is as 
terrible as some uncouth antediluvian, or the unfamiliar monsters 
of the sea, or one of the giant plants that make men shudder with 
mysterious fear. The history of our own country in the eighteenth 
century tells of the riots against meeting-houses in Doctor Sache- 
verell’s time, and the riots against papists and their abettors in 
Lord George Gordon’s time, and Church-and-King riots in Doctor 
Priestley’s time. It would be teo bold, therefore, to maintain that 
the rabble of the poor have any more unerring political judgment 
than the rabble of the opulent. But in France in 1789 Robespierre 
was justified in saying that revolt meant liberty. If there had 
been no revolt in July, the court party would have had time to 
mature their infatuated designs of violence against the Assembly. 
In October these designs had come to life again. The royalists at 
Versailles had exultant banquets, at which, in the presence of the 
Queen, they drank confusion to all patriots, and trampled the new 
emblem of freedom passionately under foot. The news of this 
odious folly soon travelled to Paris. Its significance was speedily 
understood by a populace whose wits were sharpened by famine. 
Thousands of fire-eyed women and men tramped intrepidly out 
towards Versailles. If they had done less, the Assembly would have 
been dispersed or arbitrarily decimated, though such a measure 
would certainly have left the government in desperation. 

At that dreadful moment of the Sixth of October, amid the slaughter 
of guards and the frantic yells of hatred against the Queen, it is no 
wonder that some were found to urge the King to flee to Metz. If 
he had accepted the advice, the course of the Revolution would have 
been different ; but its march would have been just as irresistible, for 
revolution lay in the force of a hundred combined circumstances. 
Lewis, however, rejected these counsels, and suffered the mob to 
carry him in bewildering procession to his capital and his prison. 
That great man who was watching French affairs with such con- 
suming eagerness from distant Beaconsfield in our English Buck- 
inghamshire, instantly divined that this procession from Versailles 
to the Tuileries marked the fall of the monarchy. “ A revolution in 
sentiment, manner, and moral opinions,” the most important of all 
revolutions in a word, was in Burke’s judgment to be dated from the 
Sixth of October, 1789. 

The events of that day did indeed give its definite cast to the 
situation. The moral authority of the sovereign came to an end, 
along with the ancient and reverend mystery of the inviolability of 
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his person. The Count d’Artois, the king’s second brother, one of 
the most worthless of human beings, as incurably addicted to sinister 
and suicidal counsels in 1789 as he was when he overthrew his own 
throne forty years later, had run away from peril and from duty 
after the insurrection of July. After the insurrection of October, 
a troop of the nobles of the court followed him. The personal 
cowardice of the Emigrants was only matched by their political 
blindness. Many of the most unwise measures in the assembly were 
only passed by small majorities, and the majorities would have been 
transformed into minorities if in the early days of the revolution, 
these unworthy men had only stood firm at their posts. Selfish 
oligarchies have scarcely ever been wanting in courage ; the emigrant 
noblesse of France are almost the only instance of a great privileged 
and territorial caste that had as little bravery as they had patriotism. 
The explanation is that they had been an oligarchy not of power or 
duty but of self-indulgence. They were crushed by Richelieu to 
secure the unity of the monarchy. They now effaced themselves at 
the Revolution, and this secured that far greater object, the unity 
of the nation. 

The disappearance of so many of the nobles from France was not 
the only abdication on the part of the conservative powers. Cowed 
and terrified by the events of October, no less than three hundred 
members of the Assembly sought to resign. The average attendance 
even at the most important sittings was often incredibly small. 
Thus the chamber came to have little more moral authority in face 
of the people of Paris than had the King himself. The people of 
Paris had themselves become in a day the masters of France. 

This immense change led gradually to a decisive alteration in the 
position of Robespierre. He found the situation of affairs at last 
falling into perfect harmony with his doctrine. Rousseau had 
taught him that the people ought to be sovereign, and now the 
people were being recognised as sovereign de facto no less than 
de jure. Any limitations on the new divine right united the horror 
of blasphemy to the secular wickedness of political treason. After 
the Assembly had come to Paris, a famishing mob in a moment of 
mad fury murdered an unfortunate baker who was suspected of 
keeping back bread. These paroxysms led to the enactment of a 
new martial law. Robespierre spoke vehemently against it; such a 
law implied a wrongful distrust of the people. Then discussions fol- 
lowed as to the property qualification of an elector. Citizens were 
classed as active and passive. Only those were to have votes who 
paid direct taxes to the amount of three days’ wages in the year. 
Robespierre flung himself upon this too famous distinction with 
bitter tenacity. If all men are equal, he cried, then all men ought 
to have votes: if he who only pays the amount of one day’s work 
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has fewer rights than another who pays the amount of three days, 
why should not the man who pays ten days have more rights than 
the other who only pays the earnings of three days? This kind of 
reasoning had little weight with the Chamber, but it made the 
reasoner very popular with the throng in the galleries. Even within 
the Assembly, influence gradually came to the man who had a 
parcel of immutable axioms and postulates, and who was ready with 
a deduction and a phrase for each case as it arose. He began to 
stand out like a needle of sharp rock amid the flitting shadows 
of uncertain purpose and the vapoury drift of wandering aims. 
Robespierre had no social conception, and he had nothing 
which can be described as a policy. He was the prophet of 
a sect, and had at this period none of the aims of the chief of a 
political party. What he had was democratic doctrine, and an 
intrepid logic. And Robespierre’s intrepid logic was the nearest 
approach to calm force and coherent character that the first three 
years of the Revolution brought into prominence. When the 
Assembly met, Necker was the popular idol. Almost within a few 
weeks, this well-meaning but very incompetent divinity had slipped 
from his throne, and Lafayette had taken his place. Mirabeau came 
next. The ardent and animated genius of his eloquence fitted him 
above all men to ride the whirlwind and direct the storm. And on 
the memorable Twenty-third of June, ’89, he had shown the genuine 
audacity and resource of a revolutionary statesman, when he stirred 
the Chamber to defy the king’s command, and hailed the royal 
usher with the following words :—‘ You, sir, have neither place 
nor right of speech. Go tell those who sent you that we are here 
by the will of the people, and only bayonets shall drive us hence !” 
But Mirabeau bore a tainted character, and was always distrusted. 
“ Ah, how the immorality of my youth,” he used to say, in words 
that sum up the tragedy of many a puissant life, ‘‘ how the immo- 
rality of my youth hinders the public good!” The event proved that 
the popular suspicion was just: the patriot is now no longer merely 
suspected, but known, to have sullied his hands with the money of 
the court. He did not sell himself, it has been said; he allowed 
himself to be paid. The distinction was too subtle for men doing 
battle for their lives and for freedom, and Mirabeau’s popularity waned 
towards the middle of 1790. The next favourite was Barnave, the 
generous and high-minded spokesman of those sanguine spirits who 
to the very end hoped against hope to save both the throne and its 
occupant. By the spring of 1791 Barnave followed his prede- 
cessors into disfavour. The Assembly was engaged on the burning 
question of the government of the colonies. Were the negro slaves 
to be admitted to citizenship, or was a legislature of planters to be 
entrusted with the task of social reformation? Our own generation 
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has seen in the republic of the West what strife this political diffi- 
culty is capable of raising. Barnave pronounced against the negroes. 
Robespierre, on the contrary, declaimed against any limitation of 
the right of the negro as a compromise with the avarice, pride, and 
cruelty of a governing race, and a guilty trafficking with the rights 
of man. Barnave from that day saw that his laurel crown had gone 
to Robespierre. 

If the people ‘called him noble that was now their hate, him 
vile that was their garland,’ they did not transfer their affec- 
tions without sound reason. Barnave’s sensibility was too easily 
touched. There are many politicians in every epoch whose prin- 
ciples grow slack and flaccid at the approach of the golden sun 
of royalty. Barnave was one of those who was sent to bring back 
the fugitive king and queen from Varennes, and the journey by 
their side in the coach unstrung his spirit. He became one of the 
court’s clandestine advisers. Men of this weak susceptibility of 
imagination are not fit for times of revolution. To be on the side of 
the court was to betray the cause of the nation. We cannot take 
too much pains to realise that the voluntary conversion of Lewis 
the Sixteenth to a popular constitution and the abolition of feudal- 
ism was practically as impossible as the conversion of Pope Pius 
the Ninth to the doctrine of a free church in a free state. Those 
who believe in the miracle of free will may think of this as they 
please; but sensible people who accept the scientific account of 
human character, know that the sudden transformation of a man or 
a woman brought up to middle age as the heir to centuries of 
absolutist tradition, into adherents of a government that agreed with 
the doctrines of Locke and Milton, was only possible on condition of 
supernatural interference. The king’s good nature was no substitute 
for political capacity or insight. An instructive measure of the 
degree in which he possessed these two qualities may be found in 
that deplorable diary of his, where on such days as the 14th of July, 
when the Bastille fell, and the 6th of October, when he was carried 
in triumph from Versailles to the Tuileries, he made the simple 
entry, “Rien.” And he had no firmness. It was as difficult to 
keep the king to a purpose, La Marck said to Mirabeau, as to keep 
together a number of well oiled ivory balls. Lewis, moreover, was 
guided by a more energetic and less compliant character than his own. 

Marie Antoinette’s high mien in adversity, and the contrast 
between the dazzling splendour of her first years and the scenes 
of outrage and bloody death that made the climax of her fate, 
could not but strike the imaginations of men. Such contrasts are 
the very stuff of which Tragedy, the gorgeous muse with ‘ scepter’d 
pall,’ loves to weave her most imposing raiment. But history must 
be just; and the character of the Queen had far more concern in the 
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disaster of the first five years of the Revolution, than had the 
character of Robespierre. Every new document that comes to light 
heaps up proof that if blind and obstinate choice of personal gratifica- 
tion before the common weal be enough to constitute a state criminal, 
then the Queen of France was one of the worst state criminals that 
ever afflicted a nation. The popular hatred of Marie Antoinette 
sprang from a sound instinct. We shall never know how 
much or how little truth there was in those frightful charges 
against her, that may still be read in a thousand pamphlets. These 
imputed depravities far surpass anything that John Knox ever 
said against Mary Stuart, or that Juvenal has recorded against 
Messalina; and perhaps for theonly parallel we must look to the hideous 
stories of the Byzantine secretary against Theodora, the too famous 
empress of Justinian and the persecutor of Belisarius. We have to 
remember that all the revolutionary portraits are distorted by furious 
passion, and that Marie Antoinette may no more deserve to be com- 
pared to Mary Stuart, than Robespierre deserves to be compared to 
Ezzelino or to Alva. The aristocrats were the libellers, if libels 
they were. It is at least certain that from the unlucky 
hour when the Austrian arch duchess crossed the French frontier, 
a childish bride of fourteen, down to the hour when the Queen of 
France made the attempt to re-cross it in resentful flight one and 
twenty years afterwards, Marie Antoinette was ignorant, unteach- 
able, blind to events and deaf to good counsels, a bitter grief to her 
heroic mother, the evil genius of her husband, the despair of her truest 
advisers, and an exceedingly bad friend to the people of France. When 
Burke had that immortal vision of her at Versailles—“ just above 
the horizon, decorating and cheering the elevated sphere she just 
began to move in, glittering like the morning star, full of life and 
splendour and joy ””—-we know from the correspondence between 
Maria Theresa and her minister at Versailles, that what Burke really 
saw was no divinity but a flighty and troublesome schoolgirl, an 
accomplice in all the ignoble intrigues and a sharer of all the small 
busy passions that convulse the insects of a court. The levity that 
came with her Lorraine blood, broke out in incredible dissipations ; 
in indiscreet visits to the masked balls at the opera, in midnight 
parades and mystifications on the terrace at Versailles, in insensate 
gambling. ‘The court of France is turned into a gaming-hell,”’ 
said the Emperor Joseph, the Queen’s own brother : “if they do not 
amend, the revolution will be cruel.”” These vices or follies were less 
mischievous than her intervention in affairs of state. Here her 
levity was as marked as in the paltry affairs of the boudoir and the 
ante-chamber, and here to levity she added both dissimulation and 
vindictiveness. It was the Queen’s influence that procured the dis- 
missal of the two virtuous ministers by whose aid the King was 
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striving to arrest the decay of the government of his kingdom: 
Malesherbes was distasteful to her for no better reason than that she 
wanted his post for some favourite’s favourite. Against Turgot she 
conspired with tenacious animosity, because he had suppressed a 
sinecure which she designed for a court parasite, and because he 
would not support her caprice on behalf of a worthless creature of her 
faction. These two admirable men were disgraced on the same day. 
The Queen wrote to her mother that she had not meddled in the 
affair. This was a falsehood, for she had even sought to have Turgot 
thrown into the Bastille. ‘I am as one dashed to the ground,” cried 
the great Voltaire, now nearing his end ;—‘“ Never can we console 
ourselves for having seen the golden age dawn and vanish. My 
eyes see only death in front of me now that Turgotis gone. The rest 
of my days must be all bitterness.” What hope could there be that 
the personage who had thus put out the light of hope for France in 
1776, would welcome that greater flame which was kindled in the 
land in 1789? 

When people write hymns of pity for the Queen, we always 
recall the poor woman whom Arthur Young met, as he was walking 
up a hill to ease his horse near Mars-le-Tour. Though the unfortu- 
nate creature was only twenty-eight, she might have been taken for 
sixty or seventy, her figure was so bent, her face so furrowed and 
hardened by toil. Her husband, she said, had a morsel of land, one 
cow, and a poor little horse, yet he had to pay forty-two pounds of 
- wheat and three chickens to one Seigneur, and one hundred and 
sixty pounds of oats, one chicken, and one franc to another, besides 
very heavy tailles and other taxes; and they had seven children. 
She had heard that “ something was to be done by some great folks 
for such poor ones, but she did not know who nor how, but God send 
us better, for the tailles and the dues grind us to the earth.” It was 
such hapless drudges as this who replenished the Queen’s gaming 
tables at Versailles. Thousands of them dragged on the burden of 
their harassed and desperate days, less like men and women than 
beasts of the field wrung and tortured and mercilessly overladen, 
in order that the Queen might gratify her childish passion for 
diamonds, or lavish money and estates on worthless female 
Polignacs and Lamballes, or kill time at a cost of five hundred louis 
a night at lansquenet and the faro bank. The Queen, it is true, was 
in all this no worse than other dissipated women then and since. 
She did not realise that it was the system to which she had stub- 
bornly committed herself, that drove the people of the fields to cut 
their crop green to be baked in the oven, because their hunger 
could not wait, or made them cower whole days in their beds, 
because there misery seemed to gnaw them with a duller fang. 
That she was unconscious of its effect, makes no difference in the real 
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drift of her policy; makes no difference in the judgment that we 
ought to pass upon it, nor in the gratitude that is owed to the stern 
men who rose up to consume her and her court with righteous 
flame. The Queen and the courtiers and the hard-faring woman of 
Mars-le-Tour and that whole generation have long been dust and 
shadow ; they have vanished from the earth, as if they were no more 
than the fire-flies that the peasant of the Italian poet saw dancing in 
the vineyard, as he took his evening rest on the hill-side. They 
have all fled back into the impenetrable shade,whence they came; our 
minds are free; if social equity is not a chimera, Marie Antoinette 
was the protagonist of the most barbarous and execrable of causes. 


Let us return to the shaping of the Constitution, the stability of 
which was to depend upon the Queen’s loyalty. Robespierre left 
some characteristic marks on the final arrangements. He imposed 
upon the Assembly a motion prohibiting any member of it from 
accepting office under the crown for a period of four years after the 
dissolution. Robespierre from this time forth constantly illustrated 
a very singular truth ; namely, that the most ostentatious faith in 
humanity in general seems always to beget the sharpest distrust of 
all human beings in particular. He proceeded further in the same 
direction. It was Robespierre who persuaded the Chamber to pass a 
self-denying ordinance. All its members were declared ineligible for 
a seat in the legislature that was to replace them. The members of 
the Right on this occasion went with their bitter foes of the Extreme 
Left, and to both parties have been imputed sinister and Machia- 
vellian motives. The Right, aware that their own return to the 
new Assembly was impossible, were delighted to reduce the men 
with whom they had been carrying on incensed battle for two long 
years, to their own obscurity and impotence. Robespierre, on the 
other hand, is accused of a jealous desire to exclude Barnave from 
power. He is accused also of a deliberate intention to weaken the 
new legislature, in order to secure the preponderance of the Parisian 
clubs. There is no evidence that these malignant feelings were in 
Robespierre’s mind. The reasons he gave were exactly of the kind 
that we should have expected to weigh with a man of his stamp. 
There is even a certain truth in them, that is not inconsistent with 
the experience of a parliamentary country like our own. To talk, 
he said, of the transmission of light and experience from one assembly 
to another was to distrust the public spirit. The influence of opinion 
and the general good grows less, as the influence of parliamentary 
orators grows greater. He had no taste, he proceeded with one of 
his chilly sneers, for that new science which was styled the tactics of 
great assemblies; it was too like intrigue. Nothing but truth and 
reason ought to reign in a legislature. He did not like the idea of 
clever men becoming dominant by skilful tactics, and then perpetu- 
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ating their empire from one assembly to another. He wound up his 
discourse with some theatrical talk about disinterestedness. When 
he sat down, he was greeted with enthusiastic acclamations such as 
a few months before used to greet the stormful Mirabeau, now 
wrapped in eternal sleep amid the stillness of the new Pantheon. 
The folly of Robespierre’s inferences is obvious enough. If 
only truth and reason ought to reign in a legislature, then it is all 
the more important not to exclude any body of men through whom 
truth and reason might possibly enter. Robespierre had striven 
hard to remove all restrictions from admission to the electoral 
franchise. He did not see that to limit the choice of candidates 
was in itself the most grievous of restrictions. 

The common view has been that the Constitution of 1791 perished 
because its creators were thus disabled from defending the work of 
their hands, This view led toa grave mistake four years later, after 
Robespierre had gone to his grave. The Convention, framing the 
Constitution of the Year III., decided that two-thirds of the existing 
assembly should keep their places, and that only one-third should be 
popularly elected. This led to the revolt of the Thirteenth Vendé- 
maire, and afterwards to the coup d’état of the Eighteenth Fructidor. 
In that sense no doubt Robespiérre’s proposal was the indirect 
root of much mischief. But it is childish to believe that if a 
hundred of the most prominent members of the Constituent had 
found seats in the new assembly, they would have saved the 
Constitution. Their experience, the loss of which it is the fashion 
to deplore, could have had no application to the strange combinations 
of untoward circumstance that were now rising up with such deadly 
rapidity in every quarter of the horizon like vast sombre banks of 
impenetrable cloud. Prudence in new cases, as has been some- 
where said, can do nothing on grounds of retrospect. The work of 
the Constituent was doomed by the very nature of things. Their 
assumption that the Revolution was made, while all France was still 
torn by fierce and unappeasable disputes as to seignorial rights, was 
one of the most striking pieces of self-deception in history. It 
is told how in the eleventh century, when the fervent hosts of the 
Crusaders tramped across Europe on their way to deliver the Holy 
City from the hands of the unbelievers, the wearied children, as they 
espied each new town that lay in their interminable march, cried out 
with joyful expectation, ‘Is not this then Jerusalem?’ So France 
had set out on a portentous journey, little knowing how far off was 
the end; lightly taking each poor halting-place for the deeply 
longed-for goal ; and waxing more fiercely disappointed as each new 
height they gained only disclosed yet further and more unattainable 
horizons. ‘“ Alas,” said Burke, “they little know how many a weary 
step is to be taken, before they can form themselves into a mass which 
has a true political personality.” 
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An immense revolution had been effected, but by what force were 
its fruits to be guarded? ach step in the revolution had raised a 
host of irreconcilable enemies. The rights of property, the old and 
jealous associations of local independence, the traditions of personal 
dignity, the relations of the civil to the spiritual power—these were 
the momentous matters about which the lawmakers of the Con- 
stituent had exercised themselves. The parties of the Chamber 
had for these two years past been laying mine and counter-mine 
among the very deepest foundations of society. One by one, each 
great corporation of the old order had been alienated from the 
new order. It was inevitable that it should be so. Let us look at 
one or two examples of this. The monarchy had imposed upon France 
administrative centralisation without securing national unity. Thus 
the great provinces that had been slowly added, one after the other, 
to the monarchy, while becoming members of the same kingdom still 
retained different institutions and isolated usages. The time was now 
come when France should be France, and its inhabitants Frenchmen, 
and no longer Bretons, Normans, Gascons, Provengals. The 
Assembly by a single decree (1790) redivided the country into 
eighty-three departments. It wiped out at a stroke the separate 
administrations, the separate parliaments, the peculiar privileges, 
and even the historic names of the old provinces. We need not 
dwell on the significance of this change here, but will only remark 
in passing that the stubborn disputes from the time of the Regency 
downwards between the crown and the provincial parlements turned, 
under other names and in other forms, upon this very issue of the 
unification of the law. The Crown was on the progressive side, but 
it lacked the strength and courage to set aside retrograde local 
sentiment, as the Constituent Assembly set it aside. 

Then this prodigious change in the distribution of government 
was accompanied by no less prodigious a change in the source of 
power. Popular election replaced the old system of territorial 
privilege and aristocratic prerogative. The effect of this vital 
innovation, followed as it was a few months later by a decree 
abolishing titles and armorial bearings, was to complete the estrange- 
ment of the old privileged classes from the revolutionary movement. 
All that they had meant to concede was the payment of an equal 
land tax. What was life worth to the noble if common people were 
to be allowed to wear arms, and to command a company of foot or a 
troop of horse; if he was no longer to have thousands of acres left 
waste for the chase ; if he was compelled to sue for a vote where he 
had only yesterday reigned as manorial lord; if in short he was at 
a stroke to lose all those delights of insolence and vanity which had 
made not the decoration but the very substance of his days ? 

Nor were the nobles of the sword and the red-heeled slipper the only 
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outraged class. The magistracy of the provincial parliaments were 
inflamed with resentment against changes that stripped them of 
the power of exciting against the new government the same 
factious and impracticable spirit with which they had on so many 
occasions embarrassed the old. The clergy were thrown even still 
more violently into opposition. The Assembly, sorely pressed for 
resources, declared the property held by ecclesiastics, amounting 
to a revenue of not less than eight million pounds sterling a year, or 
double that amount in modern values, to be the property of the 
nation. Talleyrand carried a measure decreeing the sale of the 
ecclesiastical domain. The clergy were as intensely irritated as 
laymen would have been by a similar assertion of sovereign right. 
And their irritation was made still more dangerous by the next set 
of measures against them. 

The Assembly withdrew all recognition of Catholicism as the 
religion of the State; monastic vows were abolished, and orders 
and congregations suppressed ; the ecclesiastical division were made 
to coincide with the civil division, a bishop being allotted to each 
department. What was a more important revolution than all, 
bishops and incumbents were henceforth to be appointed by popular 
election. The Assembly, who had always the institutions of our 
own country before them, meant to introduce into France the system 
of the Church of England, which was even then an anachronism in 
the land of its birth ; much worse was such a system an anachron- 
ism, after belief had been sapped by a Voltaire and an Encyclo- 
pedia. The clergy both showed and excited a mutinous spirit. 
The Assembly, by way of retort, decreed that all ecclesiastics 
should take the oath of allegiance to the civil constitution of the 
clergy, on pain of forfeiture of their benefices. Five-sixths of the 
clergy refused, and the result was an outbreak of religious fury in 
the great towns of the south and elsewhere, which recalled the 
violence of the sixteenth century and the Reformation. 

Thus when the Constituent Assembly ceased from its labours, the 
popular party had to face the mocking and defiant privileged 
classes ; the magistracy, whose craft and calling were gone; and 
the clergy and as many of the flocks as shared the holy vindictive- 
ness of their pastors. Immense material improvements had been 
made, but who was to guard them against all these powerful and 
exasperated bands? No chamber could execute so portentous an 
office, least of all a chamber that was bound to work in accord with 
a king who at the very moment when he was swearing fidelity to 
the new order of things, was sending entreaties to the king of 
Prussia and to the Emperor, his brother-in-law, to overthrow the 
new order and bring back the old. If the revolution had achieved 
priceless gains for France, they could only be preserved on con- 
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dition that public action was directed by those who valued these 
gains for themselves and for their children above all things else— 
above the monarchy, above the constitution, above peace, above their 
own sorry lives. There was only one party who showed this pas- 
sionate devotion, this fanatical resolution not to suffer the work that 
had been done to be undone, and never to allow France to sink back 
from exalted national life into the lethargy of national death. That 
party was the Jacobins, and above all the austere and rigorous 
Jacobins of Paris. On their ascendancy depended the triumph of 
the revolution, and on the triumph of the revolution depended the 
salvation of France. Their ascendancy meant a Jacobin dictatorship, 
and against this, as against dictatorship in all its forms, many things 
have been said, and truly said. But the one most important thing 
that can be said about Jacobin dictatorship is that, in spite of all the 
dolorous mishaps and hateful misdeeds that marked its course, it was 
still the only instrument capable of concentrating and utilising the 
dispersed social energy of the French people. The crisis was not a 
crisis of logic but of force, and the Jacobins alone understood, as the 
old Covenanters had understood, that problems of force are not solved 
by phrases but by mastery and the sword. 

The great popular club of Paris was the centre of all those who 
looked at events in this spirit. The Legislative Assembly, the 
successor of the Constituent, met in the month of October, 1791. 
Like its predecessor, the Legislative contained a host of excellent 
and patriotic men, and they at once applied themselves to the all-im- 
portant task, which the Constituent had left so deplorably incomplete, 
of finally breaking down the old feudal rights. The most important 
group in the new chamber were the deputies from the Gironde. 
Events soon revealed violent dissents between the Girondins and the 
Jacobins, but, for some months after the meeting of the Legislative, 
Girondins and Jacobins represented together in unbroken unity the 
great popular party. From this time until the fall of the monarchy, 
the whole of this popular party in all its branches found their 
rallying-place not in the Assembly but in the Jacobin Club; and 
the ascendancy of the Jacobin Club embodied the dictatorship of 
Paris. It was only from Paris that the whole circle of events could 
be commanded. When the peasants had got what they wanted, 
that is to say the emancipation of the land, they were ready to think 
that the Revolution was in safety and at an end. They were in no 
position to see the enmity of the exiles, the dangerous selfishness of 
Austria and Prussia, the disloyal machinations of the court, the 
reactionary sentiment of La Vendée, the absolute unworkableness of 
the new constitution. Arthur Young in the height of the agitations 
of the Constituent Assembly found himself at Moulins, the capital of 
the Bourbonnais and on the great post-road to Italy. He went to 
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the best coffee-house in the town, and found as many as twenty 
tables. spread for company, but as for a newspaper, he says he 
might as well have asked for an elephant. In the capital of a 
great province, the seat of an intendant, at a moment like that, 
with a National Assembly voting a revolution, and not a 
newspaper to tell the people whether Fayette, Mirabeau, or 
Lewis XVI. were on the throne! Could such a people as this, he 
cries, ever have made a revolution or become free? Never in a 
thousand centuries: the enlightened mob of Paris have done the 
whole. And that was the plain truth. What was involved in such 
a truth, we shall see presently. 


Robespierre had now risen to be one of the foremost men in 
France. To borrow the figure of an older chief of French faction, 
from trifling among the violins in the orchestra, he had ascended to 
the stage itself, and had a right to perform leading parts. Dis- 
qualified for sitting in the Assembly, he wielded greater power than 
ever in the Club. The Constituent had been full of his enemies. 
“ Alone with my own soul,” he once cried to the Jacobins, “ how 
could I have borne struggles that were beyond any human strength, 
if I had not raised my spirit to God:?” This isolation marked him 
with a kind of theocratic distinction. These communings with the 
unseen powers gave a certain indefinable prerogative to a man, even 
among the children of the century of Voltaire. Condorcet, the 
youngest of the intimates and disciples of Voltaire, of D’Alembert, 
of Turgot, was the first to sound bitter warning that Robespierre was 
at heart a priest. The suggestion was more than a gibe. Priest is 
the mystagogue in office; his own authority is bound up with the 
prosperity and acceptance of his holy wares; he holds the neces- 
sity of an intervener and interpreter, and that intervener is himself; 
his spirit has no elasticity, no pliancy, no spaciousnesss ; it stifles 
and is stifled. Decidedly Robespierre had the sacerdotal tempera- 
ment, its sense of personal importance, its thin unction, its private 
leanings to the stake and the cord ; and he had one of those deplorable 
natures that seem as if they had never known the careless joys of a 
spring-time in their lives. By-and-by, from mere priest he deve- 
loped into the deadlier carnivore, the Inquisitor. 

The absence of advantages of bodily presence has never been fatal 
to the pretensions of the pontiff. Robespierre was only a couple of 
inches above five feet in height, but the Grand Monarch himself was 
hardly more. His eyes were small and weak, and he usually wore 
spectacles ; his face was pitted by the marks of small-pox ; his com- 
plexion was dull and sometimes livid ; the tones of his voice were 
dry and shrill; and he spoke with the vulgar accent of his province. 
Such is the accepted tradition, and there is no reason to dissent from 
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it. It is fair, however, to remember that Robespierre’s enemies had 
command of his historic reputation at its source, and this is always 
a great advantage for faction if not for truth. So Robespierre’s 
voice and person may have been maligned, just as Aristophanes 
may have been a calumniator when he accused Cleon of having an 
intolerably loud voice and smelling of the tan-yard. What is 
certain is that Robespierre was a master of effective oratory adapted 
for a violent popular audience, to impress, to persuade, and to com- 
mand. The Convention would have yawned, if it had not trembled 
under him, but the Jacobin Club never found him tedious. Robes- 
pierre’s style had no richness either of feeling or of phrase; no 
fervid originality, no happy violences. If we turn from a page of 
Rousseau to a page of Robespierre, we feel that the disciple has none 
of the thrilling sonorousness of the master ; the glow and the ardour 
have become metallic ; the long-drawn plangency is parodied by shrill 
notes of splenetic complaint. The rhythm has no broad wings; the 
phrases have no quality of radiance; the oratorical glimpses never 
lift the spirit into new worlds. We are never conscious of those 
great pulses of strong emotion that shake and vibrate through the nobly 
measured periods of Cicero or Bossuet or Burke. Robespierre could 
not rival the vivid and highly-coloured declamation of Vergniaud ; 
his speeches were never heated with the ardent passion that poured 
like a torrent of fire through some of the orations of Isnard; nor, 
above all, had he any mastery of that dialect of the Titans by which 
Danton convulsed an audience with fear, with amazement, or with 
the spirit of defiant endeavour. The absence of these intenser 
qualities did not make Robespierre’s speeches less effective for their 
own purpose. On the contrary, when the air has become torrid, and 
passionate utterance is cheap, then severity in form is very likely to pass 
for good sense in substance. That Robespierre had decent fluency, 
copiousness, and finish, need hardly be said. The French have an 
artistic sense ; they have never accepted our own whimsical doctrine, 
that a man’s politics must be sagacious if his speaking is only clumsy 
enough. Robespierre more than once showed himself ready with a 
forcible reply on critical occasions: this only makes him an illustra- 
tion the more of the good oratorical rule that he is most likely to 
come well out of the emergency of an improvisation, who is usually 
most careful to prepare. Robespierre.was as solicitous about the 
correctness of his speech, as he was about the neatness of his clothes ; 
he no more grudged the pains given to the polishing of his dis- 
courses, than he grudged the time given every day to the powdering 
of his hair. 

Nothing was more remarkable than his dexterity in presenting 
his case. James Mill used to point out to his son among other 
skilful arts of Demosthenes these two: first, that he said everything 
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important to his purpose at the exact moment when he had brought 
the minds of his hearers into the state most fitted to receive it; 
second, that he insinuated gradually and indirectly into their minds 
ideas which would have roused opposition if they had been expressed 
more directly. Mr. Mill once called the attention of the present 
writer to exactly the same kind of rhetorical skill in the speeches of 
Robespierre. The reader may do well to turn, for excellent specimens 
of this, to the speech of January 11, 1792, against the war, or that 
of May, 1794, against atheism. The logic is stringent, but the 
premisses are arbitrary. Robespierre is as one who should iterate 
indisputable propositions of abstract geometry and mechanics, while 
men are craving an architect who shall bridge the gulf of waters. 
Exuberance of high words no longer conceals the sterility of his ideas 
and the shallowness of his method. We should say of his speeches, 
as of so much of the speaking and writing of the time, that it is 
transparent and smooth, but there is none of that quality which 
the critics of painting call Texture. 

His listeners, however, in the old refectory of the Convent of the 
Jacobins, took little heed of these things; the matter was too absorb- 
ing, the issue too vital. A hundred years before, the hunted cove- 
nanters of the western Lowlands, with Claverhouse’s dragoons a few 
miles off, exulted in the endless exhortations and expositions of their 
hill preachers; they relished nothing so keenly as three hours of 
Mucklewrath, followed by three hours more of Peter Poundtext. 
We now find the jargon of the Mucklewraths and the Poundtexts 
of the Solemn League and Covenant, dead as it is, still not devoid 
of the picturesque and the impressive. If we cannot say the same 
of the great preacher of the Declaration of the Rights of Man, the 
reason is partly that time has not yet softened the tones, and partly 
that there is no one in all the world with whom it is so difficult to 
sympathise as with the narrower fanatics of our own particular faith. 

We have still to mark the trait that above every thing else gave to 
Robespierre the trust and confidence of Paris. As men listened to 
him, they had full faith in the integrity of the speaker. And 
Robespierre in one way deserved this confidence. He was eminently 
the possessor of a conscience. When the strain of circumstance in 
the last few months of his life pressed him towards wrong, at least 
before doing wrong he was forced to lie to his own conscience. This 
is a kind of honesty, as the world goes. In the Salon of 1791 an 
artist exhibited Robespierre’s portrait, simply inscribing it, The 
Incorruptible. Throngs passed before it every day, and ratified the 
honourable designation by eager murmurs of approval. The demo- 
cratic journals were loud in panegyric on the unsleeping sentinel of 
liberty. They loved to speak of him as the modern Fabricius, and 
delighted to recall the words of Pyrrhus, that it is easier to turn the 
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sun from its course than to turn Fabricius from the path of honour. 
Patriotic parents eagerly besought him to be sponsor for their 
children. Ladies of wealth, including at least one countrywoman of 
our own, vainly entreated him to accept their purses, for women are 
quick to recognise the temperament of the priest, and recognising 
they adore. A rich widow of Nantes besought him with perti- 
nacious tenderness to accept not only her purse but her hand. 
Mirabeau’s sister hailed him as an eagle floating through the 
heavens. 

Robespierre’s life was frugal and simple, as must always be 
seemly in the spokesman of the dumb multitude whose lives are 
very hard. He had a single room in the house of Duplay, at the 
extreme west end of the long Rue Saint Honoré, half a mile from 
the Jacobin Club, and less than that from the Riding School of 
the Tuileries where the Constituent and Legislative Assemblies held 
session. His room, which served him for bed-chamber as well as for 
the uses of the day, was scantily furnished, and he shared the homely 
fare of his host. Duplay was a carpenter, a sworn follower of 
Robespierre, and the whole family cherished their guest as if he had 
been a son anda brother. Between him and the eldest daughter of 
the house there grew up a more tender sentiment, and Robespierre 
looked forward to the joys of the hearth, so soon as his country should 
be delivered from the oppressors without and the traitors within. 


Eagerly as Robespierre delighted in his popularity, he intended it 
to be a force and not a decoration. An occasion of testing his 
influence arose in the winter of 1791. The situation had become 
more and more difficult. The court was more disloyal and more 
perverse, as its hopes that the nightmare would come to an end 
became fainter. In the summer of 1791, the German Emperor, the 
King of Prussia, and minor champions of retrograde causes issued 
the famous Declaration of Pilnitz. The menace of intervention was 
the one element needed to make the position of the monarchy 
desperate. It roused France to fever heat. For along with the 
foreign kings were the French princes of the blood and the French 
nobles. In the spring of 1792, the Assembly forced the king to 
declare war against Austria. Robespierre in spite of the strong tide 
of warlike feeling, led the Jacobin opposition to the war. This is 
one of the most sagacious acts of his career, for the hazards of the 
conflict were terrible. If the foreigners and the emigrant nobles 
were victorious, all that the Revolution had won would be instantly 
and irretrievably lost. If, on the other hand, the French armies 
were victorious, one of two disasters might follow. The troops 
might either become a weapon in the hands of the court and the 
reactionary party, for the suppression of all the progressive parties 
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alike; or else their general might make himself supreme. Robes- 
pierre divined, what the Girondins did not, that Narbonne and the 
court in accepting the cry for war, were secretly designing first to 
crush the faction of emigrant nobles, then to make the king popular 
at home, and thus finally to construct a strong royalist army. The 
Constitutional party in the Legislative Assembly had the same ideas 
as Narbonne. The Girondins sought war ; first from a genuine, if 
not a profoundly wise enthusiasm for liberty, which they would fain 
have spread all over the world ; and next because they thought war 
would increase their popularity and give them decisive control of the 
situation. 

The first effect of the war declared in April, 1792, was to 
shake down the throne. Operations had no sooner begun, than the 
king became an object of bitter and amply warranted suspicion. 
Neither the leaders nor the people had forgotten his flight a year 
before, to place himself at the head of the foreign invaders, nor the 
letter that he had left behind him for the National Assembly, 
protesting against all that had been done. They were again 
reminded of what short shrift they might expect if the king’s 
friends should come back. The Duke of Brunswick at the head of 
the foreign army set out on his march, and issued his famous 
proclamation to the inhabitants of France. He demanded imme- 
diate and unconditional submission; he threatened with fire and 
sword every town, village, or hamlet, that should dare to defend 
itself; and finally he swore that if the smallest violence or insult 
were done to the king or his family, the city of Paris should be 
handed overto military execution and absolutedestruction. This insen- 
sate document bears marks in every line of the implacable hate and 
burning thirst for revenge that consumed the aristocratic refugees. 
Only civil war can awake such rage as Brunswick’s manifesto betrayed. 
It was drawn up by the French nobles at Coblenz. He merely signed 
it. The reply to it was the memorable insurrection of the Tenth of 
August, 1792. The king was thrown into prison, and the Legisla- 
tive Assembly made way for the National Convention. 

Robespierre’s part in the great rising of August was only secondary. 
Only a few weeks before he had started a journal and written articles 
in a constitutional sense. M. d’Héricault believes a story that 
Robespierre’s aim in this had been to have himself accepted as tutor 
for the young dauphin. It is impossible to prove a negative, but we 
find great difficulty in believing that such a post could ever have 
been an object of Robespierre’s ambition. Now and always he 
showed a rather singular preference for the substance of power over 
its glitter. He was vain and an egoist, but in spite of this, and 
in spite of his passion for empty phrases, he was not without a 
sense of reality. 
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The insurrection of the 10th of August, however, was the idea, not 
of Robespierre, but of a more commanding personage, who now became 
one of the foremost of the Jacobin chiefs. De Maistre, that ardent 
champion of reaction, found a striking argument for the presence 
of the Divine hand in the Revolution, in the intense mediocrity of 
the revolutionary leaders. How could such men, he asked, have 
achieved such results, if they had not been instruments of the 
directing will of Heaven? Danton at any rate is above this caustic 
criticism. Danton was of the Herculean type of a Luther, though 
without Luther’s deep vision of spiritual things; or a Chatham, 
though without Chatham’s august majesty of life; or a Cromwell, 
though without Cromwell’s calm steadfastness of patriotic purpose. 
His visage and port seemed to declare his character: dark over- 
hanging brows; eyes that had the gleam of lightning; a savage 
mouth ; an immense head; the voice of a Stentor. Madame Roland 
pictured him as a fiercer Sardanapalus. Artists called him Jove 
the Thunderer. His enemies saw in him the Satan of the Paradise 
Lost. He was no moral regenerator; the difference between 
him and Robespierre is typified in Danton’s version of an old saying, 
that he who hates vices hates men. He was not free from that 
careless life-contemning desperation which sometimes belongs to 
forcible natures. Danton cannot be called noble, because nobility 
implies purity, an elevation, and a kind of seriousness which were 
not his. He was too heedless of his good name, and too blind to 
the truth that though right and wrong may be near neighbours, yet 
the line that separates them is of an awful sacredness. If Robes- 
pierre passed for a hypocrite by reason of his scruple, Danton seemed 
a desperado by his airs of ‘immoral thoughtlessness.’ But the 
world forgives much to a ‘royal size, and Danton was one of the men 
who strike deep notes. He had that largeness of motive, fulness of 
nature, and capaciousness of mind, which will always redeem a 
multitude of infirmities. 

Though the author of some of the most tremendous and far- 
sounding phrases of an epoch that was only too rich in them, 
yet phrases had no empire over him; he was their master, not 
their dupe. Of all the men who succeeded Mirabeau as directors of 
the unchained forces, we feel that Danton alone was in his true 
element. Action, which poisoned the blood of such men as 
Robespierre, and drove such men as Vergniaud out of their senses 
with exaltation, was to Danton his native sphere. When France 
was for a moment discouraged, it was he who nerved her to new 
effort by the electrifying cry, “ We must dare, and again dare, and 
without end dare!” If his rivals or his friends seemed too intent 
on trifles, too apt to confound side issues with the central aim 
of the battle, Danton was ever ready to urge them to take a juster 
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measure :— When the edifice is all ablaze, I take little heed of the knaves 
who are pilfering the household goods; I rush to put out the flames.” 
When base egoism was compromising a cause more priceless than the 
personality of any man, it was Danton who made them ashamed by 
the soul-inspiring exclamation, ‘‘ Let my name be blotted out and my 
memory perish; if only France may be free.’ The Girondins 
denounced the popular clubs of Paris as hives of lawlessness and 
outrage. Danton warned them that it were wiser to go to these 
seething societies and to guide them, than to waste breath in futile 
denunciation. ‘A nation in revolution,” he cried to them, in a superb 
figure, “‘ is like the bronze boiling, and foaming, and purifying itself in 
the cauldron. Not yet is the statue of liberty cast. Fiercely boils 
the metal; have an eye on the furnace, or the flame will surely 
scorch you.’ If there was murderous work below the hatches, that 
was all the more reason why the steersman should keep his hand 
strong and ready on the wheel, with an eye quick for each new drift 
in the hurricane, and each new set in the raging currents. This is 
ever the figure under which one conceives Danton—a Titanic shape 
doing battle with the fury of the seas, yielding while flood upon flood 
sweeps wildly over him, and then with unshaken foothold and 
undaunted front once more survéying the waste of waters, and 
striving with dexterous energy to force the straining vessel over the 
waters of the bar. 

La Fayette had called the huge giant of popular force from its 
squalid lurking-places, and now he trembled before its presence, and 
fled from it shrieking with averted hands. Marat thrust swords 
into the giant’s half-unwilling grasp, and plied him with bloody 
incitement to s'»v hip and thigh, and so filled the land with a horror 
that has not te.c! from out of men’s minds to this day. Danton 
instantly discerned that the problem was to preserve revolutionary 
energy, and still to persuade the insurgent forces to retire once 
more within their boundaries. Robespierre discerned this too, but 
he was paralysed and bewildered by his own principles, as the con- 
vinced doctrinaire is so apt to be amid the perplexities of practice: 
the teaching of Rousseau was ever pouring like thin smoke among 
his ideas, and clouding his view of actual conditions. The tenth 
of August produced a considerable change in Robespierre’s point 
of view. It awoke him to the precipitous steepness of the 
slope down which the revolutionary car was rushing headlong. 
His faith in the infallibility of the people suffered no shock, but he 
was in a moment alive to the need of walking warily, and his whole 
march from now until the end, twenty-three months later, became 
timorous, cunning, and oblique. His intelligence seemed to move in 
subterranean tunnels, with the gleam of an equivocal premiss at one 
end, and the mist of a vague conclusion at the other. 
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The enthusiastic pedant, with his narrow understanding, his thin 
purism, and his idyllic sentimentalism, found that the summoning 
archangel of his paradise proved to be a ruffian with a pike. The 
shock must have been tremendous. Robespierre did not quail nor 
retreat; he only revised his notion of the situation. A curious 
interview once took place between him and Marat. Robes- 
pierre began by assuring the Friend of the People that he quite 
understood the atrocious demands for blood with which the columns 
of Marat’s newspaper were filled, to be merely useful exaggerations 
of his real designs. Marat repelled the disparaging imputation of 
clemency and common sense, and talked in his familiar vein of 
poniarding brigands, burning despots alive in their palaces, and 
empaling the traitors of the Assembly on their own benches. 
“‘ Robespierre,”’ says Marat, “listened to me with affright ; he turned 
pale and said nothing. The interview confirmed the opinion I had 
always had of him, that he united the integrity of a thoroughly 
honest man and the zeal of a good patriot with the enlightenment of 
a wise senator, but that he was without either the views or the 
audacity of a real statesman.” The picture is instructive, for it 
shows us Robespierre’s invariable habit of leaving violence and 
iniquity unrebuked ; of conciliating the practitioners of violence and 
iniquity ; and of contenting himself with an inward hope of turning 
the world into a right course by fine words. He had no audacity in 
Marat’s sense, but he was no coward. He knew, as all these men 
knew, that almost from hour to hour he carried his life in his hand, 
yet he declined to seek shelter in the obscurity which saved such 
men as Sieyés. Butif he had courage, he had not the initiative of a 
man of action. He invented none of the ideas or methods of the 
Revolution, not even the Reign of Terror, but he was very dexterous 
in accepting or appropriating what more audacious spirits than 
himself had devised and enforced. The pedant, cursed with the 
ambition to be a ruler of men, is a curious study. He would 
be glad not to go too far, and yet his chief dread is lest he be left 
behind. His consciousness of pure aims allows him to become 
an accomplice in the worst crimes. Suspecting himself at bottom 
to be a theorist, he hastens to clear his character as a man of 
practice by conniving at an enormity. Thus, in September, 
1792, a band of miscreants committed the grievous massacres in the 
prisons of Paris. Robespierre, though the best evidence goes to 
show that he not only did not abet the prison murders, but in 
his heart deplored them, yet after the event did not scruple to justify 
what had been done. This was the beginning of a long course of 
compliance with sanguinary misdeeds, for which Robespierre has 
been as hotly execrated as if he prompted them. We do not, for 
the moment, measure the relative degrees of guilt that attached to 
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mere compliance, on the one hand, and diabolic origination on the 
other. But his position in the Revolution is not rightly understood, 
unless we recognise him as being in almost every case an accessory 
after the fact. 

Between the fall of Lewis in 1792 and the fall of Robespierre in 
1794, France was the scene of two main series of events. One set 
comprises the repulse of the invaders, the suppression of an extensive 
civil war, and the attempted reconstruction of a social framework. 
The other comprises the rapid phases of an internecine struggle of 
violent and short-lived factions. By an unhappy fatality, due partly 
to anti-democratic prejudice, and partly to men’s unfailing passion 
for melodrama, the Reign of Terror has been popularly taken for 
the central and most important part of the revolutionary epic. This 
is nearly as absurd as it would be to make Gustave Flourens’ mani- 
festation of the Fifth of October, or the rising of the Thirty-first of 
October, the most prominent features in a history of the war of 
French defence six years ago. In truth, the Terror was a mere 
episode ; and just as the rising of October, 1870, was due to Marshal 
Bazaine’s capitulation at Metz, it is easy to see that, with one excep- 
tion, every violent movement in Paris, from 1792 to 1794, was due 
to menace or to disaster on the frontier. Every one of the famous 
days of Paris was an answer to some enemy without. The storm 
of the Tuileries on the Tenth of August, as we have already said, 
was the response to Brunswick’s proclamation. The bloody 
days of September were the reaction of panic at the capture of 
Longwy and Verdun by the Prussians. The surrender of Cambrai 
provoked the execution of Marie Antoinette. The defeat at 
Aix-la-Chapelle produced the abortive insurrection of the Tenth of 
March; and the treason of Dumouriez, the reverses of Custine, and 
the rebellion in La Vendée, produced the effectual insurrection of 
the Thirty-first of May, 1793. The last of these two risings of Paris, 
headed by the Commune, against the Convention which was until 
then controlled by the Girondins, at length gave the government of 
France and the defence of the Revolution definitely over to the 
Jacobins. Their patriotic dictatorship lasted unbroken for a short 
period of ten months, and then the great party broke up into 
factions. The splendid triumphs of the dictatorship have been, in 
England at any rate, too usually forgotten, and only the crimes of 
the factions remembered. Mobespierre’s history unfortunately 
belongs to the less important battle; but we must reserve this more 
eventful part of his life for a second paper. 


Eprror. 
(To be concluded in the next number.) 
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Tue presidential election of 1876 finds the two great parties of the 
United States much more evenly balanced in strength than they have 
been since 1860. In that year, the feeling of the people on the 
slavery question had become so profound, that it led to a great and 
memorable defeat of the Democratic party, and in 1864 the same 
feeling, added to the determination to preserve the Union, secured 
the re-election of Mr. Lincoln. Four years later, the anxiety of the 
Northern States to have all the “‘ war issues” settled on a firm basis, 
prompted the nomination of the general whose skill and energy had 
crushed the rebellion, and the Democrats found themselves unable to 
carry more than eight states against him. In 1872, the Democrats 
chose as their candidate a man who had been their bitterest foe 
throughout his lifetime, and their followers deserted them by 
thousands. This paved the way for the easy success of General 
Grant for the second time. His majority over Seymour in 1868 was 
305,458 ; over Greeley in 1872 it was 763,007. It might have been 
better for the country, perhaps for the Republican party itself, if the 
victory on the last occasion had been of a less overwhelming character, 
for it seemed to produce the impression on the minds of some of the 
leaders that their power was too firmly established to meet with any 
serious reverse, and that the popular distrust of their opponents would 
alone insure their continual success. This illusion received several 
rude shocks in 1874, and when at last it was found that a Democratic 
majority had been sent to the Lower House of Congress, everybody 
could see that the greatest party which the country had ever known 
—a party which in its time has received more signal proofs of the 
confidence and affection of the people than any other—was placed in 
a critical position, and could only be saved by the exercise of the 
utmost cireumspection and tact. It is now to be brought up for the 
solemn judgment of the people, and the next three months will 
decide its fate for years to come. 

The Republicans have been in power for sixteen years, and what- 
ever may be their shortcomings, it must be admitted that there never 
was a party in any country which had heavier responsibilities thrust 
upon it. The slavery question, which had been the subject of com- 
promises ever since the foundation of the government, came up at 
last in a shape which put out of the question all hopes of a peaceable 
settlement. No further contrivances for putting off the evil day of 
reckoning were possible. When Lincoln was elected, it was seen 
throughout the country that slavery was doomed, and South Carolina 
almost immediately took the step which has since been followed by so 
heavy a retribution. The Republicans found themselves face to face 
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with civil war. The course of that terrible conflict need not be traced 
here; it must suffice to say that the party in power succeeded in 
bringing it to a close, although many a time during those four blood- 
stained years it seemed as if the Republican cause and the Union 
must perish together. At last came peace, and a difficulty of a 
different, but scarcely less serious, kind confronted the Republicans. 
They had to provide for the payment of the war bill; to extinguish, 
if they could, the animosities kindled by the strife ; and to establish 
an administration which might lead the people back to their old 
prosperity. If they have not fully accomplished these great ends, it 
ought to be remembered that the task imposed upon them was one 
of enormous difficulty. The financial affairs of the nation were in a 
state of chaos, and the industrial resources of the South, including its 
entire labour system, were overturned. Party passions ran high, 
great distrust and anxiety were felt concerning the South, and no 
one could see what was to be done with the negroes. It had not yet 
been suggested that it would be a wise or prudent policy to hand 
over to the black race the governments of their States wherever they 
were in a majority, and to reverse the positions of the two sections 
of the Southern population—to make the slaves the masters and the 
masters slaves. 

At this critical moment, Mr. Lincoln perished by the hand of an 
assassin. Andrew Johnson’s administration, which followed, was a 
prolonged brawl. General Grant went into office with the best inten- 
tions, but the qualities which enable a man to win battles do not always 
fit him to discharge delicate and difficult duties in civil life. The 
second administration of General Grant carries with it a record 
which he would doubtless be glad to efface from the page of history. 
He is free from the stain of personal corruption, but he has been too 
much the slave of cliques, and the sagacity which almost always 
enabled him to select the best men for work in the field seemed to 
desert him when he was placed at the head of the Government. The 
case of General Belknap, although a bad one, is by no means the only 
instance in which President Grant has given his confidence to men 
who were utterly unworthy of it, and who hastened to prove it by 
basely betraying him. The Indian Department was for years the 
scene of the grossest frauds. Yet it must not be supposed that all 
the President’s appointments have been bad. He kept an incom- 
petent Secretary of the Treasury in office, but he could not have 
chosen a more capable Secretary of State than Governor Fish. In 
like manner, the very responsible post of Collector of the Port of 
New York—a post which is only second in financial importance to 
that of the Secretary of the Treasury—has for several years been 
unexceptionably filled by General Arthur. Where the President has 
failed, it has been through mingled obstinacy and bad judgment, not 
from any lack of patriotism, or want of respect for his great office. 
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The Democratic party now claims the suffrages of the people as 
the party of reform. That is a claim which, if well founded, cannot 
fail to awaken the sympathies of the country, especially in its 
bearing upon the great problem which ten years of incessant 
legislation has left in as hopeless a state as ever. There are several 
important questions before the people—the question as to the proper 
management of the Debt; the Currency, and the Tariff; the School 
question; and the question of Administrative Reform. Each will 
enter more or less largely into the approaching elections, but the 
greatest question of all—the most baffling and complex, and most 
fraught with future good or evil to the country—is that which 
relates to the true and thorough pacification of the South. It is 
therefore essential to consider it with care. 

It is often said that the Southern States have been “ reconstructed,” 
that they are now thoroughly united with the rest of the country, 
that all differences have been forgotten, and the old feuds of the 
past dead and buried. There is, unfortunately, no well-informed 
man who can persuade himself that this is true. The differences 
between North and South may still be open to settlement; but they 
are not settled to-day. The election next November will be in a 
great measure influenced by them. If the Democrats win, it will be 
mainly by means of the Southern vote, and this they will almost 
certainly get entire—the only probable exception being South 
Carolina. The importance of this vote in a Presidential election will 
be seen at a glance from the following table ;— 
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Of the States here classed as Northern, in accordance with general 
usage, there are several which are very doubtful, and at least two or 
three in which the Democrats are almost sure to succeed. Among 
the latter must be mentioned Maryland and Delaware, and probably 
Oregon, which has already given a Democratic majority this year in 
its State elections. The doubtful States are New York—which Mr. 
Tilden carried against a very popular governor in 1874,—and 
Indiana, which it is thought may be carried by the influence of 
Mr. Hendricks, the candidate for the Vice-Presidency. No doubt 
this catalogue of doubtful states might be enlarged—the Democrats 
fully expect to carry New Jersey and California, but if the five just 
enumerated vote for Mr. Tilden, he will have quite enough to take 
him to the White House on the 4th of next March. A Democrat 
may always reasonably hope to carry some of the Northern or 
Western States, and the whole or nearly the whole of the Southern. 
Thus the South practically holds the balance of power. It will at 
once be seen that the influence exerted by these States on the 
forthcoming contest will be very great; equally great will be 
their influence on the politics of the future. The Southern vote 
has been divided of late years, not always by honourable means ; 
there can be little doubt that in future it will be cast as a unit 
for the Democratic party. At the close of the rebellion, there 
seemed a strong probability that at least a fair proportion of the 
insurgent States could be led over to the Republican party, not- 
withstanding their traditional alliance with the Democrats. How 
that opportunity was lost can only be understood by an examination 
of the famous Reconstruction policy, and an inquiry into its 
results. The subject is too vast to be adequately treated in a few 
pages; but an attempt may be made to throw a little light upon it. 

In December, 1865, the greater part of the conquered States sent 
representatives to Congress. As the theory of the Government was 
that they had never been out of the Union, and could not leave it, 
there seemed no just or consistent reason for excluding them from 
representation in the National Legislature. But they were ignomi- 
niously driven away. Congress refused even to recognise their 
local governments, divided the States into five military districts, 
ordered new elections, and imposed the terms upon which those 
elections should be carried out. It prescribed who should vote and 
who should not vote, and in doing this it practically disfranchised 
all the leading men in the Southern white population, while enfran- 
chising the negroes without discrimination of any kind. The States 
were placed under Constitutions which the greater part of the 
property-holders and educated class were not allowed to have a 
voice in framing. That these measures were lawful under the Consti- 
tution no one maintained; they were justified as war measures, 
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vital to the preservation of the Union. “Congress,” said Mr. H. J. 
Raymond in the House, “ exercises powers never conferred upon it, 
and denies to States rights expressly reserved to them by the Con- 
stitution.” The Republican party was not alone responsible for 
these measures, since they were in harmony with the temper of the 
people at the time, and were even vehemently demanded. The 
men who counselled a policy of a less rigorous kind were politically 
ruined. Yet they were only guilty of possessing greater foresight 
than most of their contemporaries. If the South had at once been 
admitted to Congress, its remaining disputes with the North— 
slavery being finally abolished by the 13th Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which, by December, 1865, had been ratified by nine out 
of the eleven insurgent States, and by eighteen of the Northern 
States—would have been re-transferred to the only proper arena for 
them, the halls of the National Legislature. There question after 
question could have been decided, or at least discussed—the very 
process which must still be gone through. It was only postponed 
by the Reconstruction policy of 1865. 

Let us enter a little more closely into the facts. Mr. Lincoln 
had decided on a plan of reconstruction, and it was not changed by 
his successor. Ex-Secretary Welles, who was in Mr. Lincoln’s 
Cabinet, is a conclusive witness on this point. “No change of 
policy,” he says, “took place, nor was there any interruption in the 
conduct of public affairs, by the untimely death of Mr. Lincoln, and 
the accession of his successor. Mr. Johnson accepted the situation, 
and entered upon his duties with an earnest and sincere desire to 
carry forward to a speedy consummation the plan and intentions of 
his predecessor for the restoration of the Federal Government to 
its full constitutional authority, the States to their rightful position, 
the people ta, their inherent rights, and the Union to all its strength 
and beneficence.”* What, then, was this policy? No one can 
properly understand the reconstruction period, or the grave events 
still growing out of it, without having the materials for answering 
that question put clearly before him. 

President Lincoln gave a sufficiently plain idea of his plans in 
his Message for 1864, sent in to Congress on December 8th, 1863. 
He suggested, in the form of a Proclamation annexed to the 
Message, the terms on which the insurrectionary States might be 
restored to the Union. These terms were simple. <A full pardon 
was declared for nearly all persons—the exceptions did not include 
a large class—who had been engaged in the rebellion, and who 
would take an oath of fidelity to the government of the United 
States. It was also provided that when a number of persons repre- 
senting not fewer than one-tenth of the votes cast at the Presi- 


(1) See a paper contributed by Mr. Welles to the Galaxy (New York) of April, 1872. 
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dential election of 1860, “shall re-establish a State government 
which shall be republican, and in no wise contravening said oath,” 
then the States should immediately enjoy all the advantages possessed 
by the other States in the Union. It will be observed that not one 
word is said or hinted about changing the suffrage in any of the 
States, nor was there any pretence that the Federal Government or 
Congress could in any way interfere on that subject. President 
Lincoln’s great anxiety then, as at a later period, was to have all the 
States back in the Union again as soon as possible. He would protect 
the negro in his newly-gained liberty, but beyond that he would not 
go. When Louisiana elected a governor in 1864, the President 
wrote to congratulate the new officer, and said : “ Now, you are about 
to have a Convention which, among other things, will probably define 
the elective franchise. I barely suggest, for your private considera- 
tion, whether some of the coloured people may not be let in, as, for 
instance, the very intelligent, and especially those who have fought 
gallantly in our ranks. . . But this is only a suggestion, not to the 
public, but to you alone.” It will shortly be seen what an immense 
distance there is between this position and that afterwards insisted 
upon by Mr. Sumner, Thaddeus Stevens, and the Republican majority. 
Arkansas sent a delegation to Congress in June 1864, the election 
having been held with the concurrence of President Lincoln. Her 
representatives were refused admission. Mr. Lincoln made no 
change in his opinions, although his firmness exposed him to attacks 
which warned him that his troubles were not ended with the war. 
Had he lived a few months longer, he would either have found his 
popularity fast melting away, or he must have submitted to the spirit 
which prevailed at the time. He would not listen to any talk about 
“wreaking vengeance” on the rebels. He constantly discounte- 
nanced the theory that punishment ought to follow victory. On the 
very last day of his life, there was a Cabinet meeting at which 
he reiterated his sentiments. Secretary Welles has given us an 
interesting account of that meeting. Mr. Lincoln spoke of the 
recurrence on the previous night of that singular dream which, he 
said, had always visited him just before some important event of the 
war. He imagined that he was in a singular and indescribable vessel, 
which was moving with great rapidity towards a dark and indefinite 
shore. This dream always came before some occurrence of great 
moment, and he felt that they would soon get news of Sherman’s 
victory over Johnston. He then went on to speak of reconstruction, 
and expressed a hope that the insurgent States would get their 
governments to work, and return fully to the Union, before Congress 
“met in December. ‘“ We must extinguish our resentments,” he said, 
“if we expect harmony and union.” ‘‘Congress,” he added, “ had 
nothing to do with the State governments, which the President could 
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recognise, and under existing laws treat as other States, give them 
the same social facilities, collect taxes, appoint judges, marshals, 
collectors, &c., subject, of course, to confirmation. There were men 
who objected to these views, but they were not here [i.c.,at Washing- 
ton], and we must make haste to do our duty before they come here.” 
A few hours afterwards this great man, the wisest of all the American 
Presidents, was shot while sitting in a theatre, and his country was 
deprived of a life which had never been more valuable than at the 
moment it was sacrificed. 

The moderate section of the Republican party, led by the late Mr. 
Seward and Mr. Raymond, were thrown into a hopeless minority. 
The influence of Mr. Lincoln with the people had been great, and it 
was now lost to them. Many a time had the quaint jokes and anec- 
dotes of the President, his ready address, his invincible good humour, 
turned aside the malice of his antagonists. Although, as one who 
knew him well has said, “melancholy dripped from him as he 
walked,” he could always set others laughing; and his stories, if they 
were sometimes rather coarse, always carried with them a striking 
moral, or some weighty illustration of the subject under discussion. 
He was a man eminently fit for the crisis through which he had 
to pass. It was not possible for any one else to exercise his authority 
on public opinion. Mr. Johnson was a thoroughly patriotic man, 
able and incorruptible ; but he was a man of Southern birth, and 
from the first he was an object of suspicion. The Republican majority 
felt, as Mr. Henry Winter Davis frankly acknowledged in a speech 
at Chicago, that they needed “the votes of all the coloured people,” 
and this need was the basis of the reconstruction policy actually 
adopted. . 

The Southern representatives were knocking at the doors of 
Congress. They had rescinded their ordinances of secession, and 
regular State governments were in existence within their borders. 
The Democrats voted for their admission; but at that time they 
only numbered forty-one in the House of Representatives, and while 
their votes were recorded as a matter of idle form, their protests 
were scarcely listened to. The South declared its anxiety to return 
to the Union, and acknowledged its utter defeat. It had no power 
to carry on war. General Grant, then Commander-in-Chief, made 
a report on the condition of several of the Southern States (Dec. 18, 
1865), and stated that they were sincerely desirous of obeying the 
Government, and to “ return to self-government within the Union as 
soon as possible.” But on the very same day Mr. Thaddeus Stevens 
declared in the House that the Southern States ‘‘ were dead as to all 
national and political action’”’—that they were “dead carcases lying 
within the Union.” They had “ deserted the garden of Eden,” and 
“flaming swords were set at the gates to secure their exclusion.” 
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A resolution was passed excluding, for the time, eleven States from 
representation in Congress. It was decided that they were not 
in the Union, although a bloody war had just been waged to prove 
that they were. Not until the 23d of July, 1866, was Tennessee 
allowed to take its former position in Congress, and ten other States 
were still excluded. In the meantime the conditions exacted from 
the South constantly increased in stringency. No one was allowed 
to vote for the new constitutions which were demanded, or for the 
members of the convention for framing those constitutions, who had 
‘participated in the rebellion.” All the principal white inhabitants 
of the Southern States fell under this disqualification ; for even if 
they had not taken an active part in the rebellion, which of them 
could swear that he had never given “aid or comfort to the enemies” 
of the Federal Government? These were the terms insisted upon by 
the 14th Constitutional Amendment, and repeated in the Act of 
Congress of March 2, 1867. Even the act of giving a bite of bread 
or a cup of water to a passing soldier might suffice to disfranchise 
a man under these measures, and debar him from conscientiously 
taking the “iron-clad oath’ contained in the Supplemental Recon- 
struction Act of March 23, 1867. 

Thus the work of forming new State governments was thrown 
entirely into the hands of the negroes, the crackers—stigmatized even 
by the negroes as “ white trash ””—and the carpet-baggers. The 
Southern lawyer or justice, the planter or the merchant, could not act 
as a delegate to the Convention for revising his State government ; 
he could not even vote for the delegates. This was the disfranchise- 
ment of almost an entire people. The words of the Act (March 2, 
1867, sec. 5) are:—‘*‘No person excluded from the privilege of 
holding office by said proposed amendment to the constitution of the 
United States [the 14th] shall be eligible to election as a member of 
the Convention to frame a constitution for any of the rebel States, 
nor shall any such person vote for members of such Convention.” 
The language of the amendment in question excluded from office 
of any kind all persons who had held positions “under the 
United States, or under any State,” and who had taken part in the 
rebellion, “‘or given aid and comfort to the enemy.” Now these 
were the only persons who, in the condition of Southern society, 
were competent, by education, experience, and training, to frame 
a system of government on even intelligent principles. Their 
disabilities were not removed until the new constitutions of their 
States had been set in operation. And long after that time the South 
was still made the object of repressive measures. In May, 1870, 
the first of the so-called Enforcement Acts became law. It was 
followed by an additional Act in February, 1871, and by still another 
the following year. There were also the Ku-Klux Acts, the Civil 
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Rights Bills—the last of which was passed in February, 1875, and 
has already been declared unconstitutional in more than one court— 
and the Force Bill. By the Force Bill, the President was empowered 
to suspend the writ of Habeas Corpus at any time he felt disposed, 
in the four States of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and Arkansas. 
And it proposed to confer this great and dangerous power upon him 
for the space of four years. The Bill was passed by the House of 
Representatives, but at so late a period of the session that there was 
not sufficient time for it to come up in the regular course of business 
in the Senate, and consequently it fell through. But the moral 
effect of the threatened measure upon the Southern people was 
almost as bad as if the Bill had actually become law. It embittered 
them afresh towards the Republican party. It helped to keep the 
South in a condition of political excitement, and to check its slow 
progress towards recovery. The war left the entire region stripped 
bare of property and money. Capitalists in New York or Boston 
were not disposed to lend money or give credit to a people who 
could offer no security, whose property was never safe, and who were 
continually liable to be placed under martial law. 

The execrable character of many of the States governments which 
grew up under these measures, is now better understood by the American 
people than it used to be. Correspondents of the Republican papers 
have repeatedly gone through the country, and all have returned 
with the same melancholy story of oppression, misrule, and wholesale 
robbery. Enormous taxes were imposed, and when the people could 
not pay them, their property was seized and sold at a mere nominal 
price to some adventurer from a distance. The debts and liabilities 
of the States absolutely grew faster than they had done even during 
the war. Thus, South Carolina owed $5,000,000 when the war 
ended ; in 1872 she owed $39,158,914. Alabama owed in 1865, 
$5,939,654 ; in 1872 she was in debt $38,381,967. The debt of 
Louisiana had been run up within the same period from $10,099,074 
to $50,540,206. In 1868 Arkansas owed about 34 millions; she 
now owes close upon 20 millions. These figures are quoted from the 
Congressional Ku-Klux report of 1872, and are beyond all question. 
They tell their own tale. In May, 1874, the newspapers announced 
that “twenty-nine hundred pieces of real estate in Charleston 
county, South Carolina,” had been forfeited to the State for unpaid 
taxes—which was simple confiscation. For the taxes were on such 
a scale that the people could not possibly pay them. The local taxes 
in some counties of South Carolina amounted to eight and ten per 
cent., and the assessments were fixed at any sum which the negro 
rulers pleased. Persons whom even the war had left large owners 
of property, were stripped of everything they had. “ Their lives 
remain,” says a Republican writer, with significant brevity, “ their 
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property and their children do not.” Before the war, the taxable 
value of the property in South Carolina was four hundred millions 
of dollars, and the taxes amounted to $392,000. In 1871 the 
taxable property was reduced to $184,000,000, but the taxes had 
increased to $2,000,000—an increase of about 500 per cent. 
When it is considered that the wreck of his property which the 
Southern planter brought out of the war, has since been confis- 
cated for nonpayment of taxes, his present condition may be readily 
imagined. Who that has lived in New York has not heard of or 
received appeals for the very necessities of life from the repre- 
sentatives of the oldest families in the South? There was one well- 
known family, rich and distinguished for generations, as Mr. J. 
S. Pike says, in his interesting book, “The Prostrate State.’ House 
and land are gone, and the only surviving member of the family 
‘‘peddles tea by the pound and molasses by the quart, on a corner of 
the old homestead, to the former slaves of the family, and thereby 
earns his livelihood.” It is needless to go any further into the 
dismai story, or to describe what has happened under Brooks and 
“Poker Jack” in Arkansas, or under men like Packard and Durell 
in Louisiana. 

The people of the North now admit that all this misery and wrong, 
so far as they are the results of misgovernment, must be brought to 
an end. Whether the Democrats will be entrusted with the work 
of reforming the grievous abuses which have too long existed— 
whether it would be wise or prudent to entrust them with that work 
—are questions of another kind, and it would be out of place here to 
attempt to answer them. It is quite certain, however, that important 
consequences must follow to the South from the coming election. 
Its demand for justice will be heard. Its losses and sufferings 
during the war were brought on by its own acts—it committed the 
fault, and it paid the penalty. For many of the evils which have 
happened to it since, for the character of its State governments, for 
the crushing burdens of taxation laid upon it for the support of the 
greatest rogues in its midst, much of the blame has been, and will 
be, laid to the door of the Republican party. But the Republican 
party at the North could not always control its followers at the South 
—still less could it guide the great mass of ignorant negroes who 
were suddenly taken from the sugar or cotton field, and set in the 
chief places of authority. The time has now come when the spirit 
of justice which animates the Northern people will require the expul- 
sion from the Southern States of the hordes of rascals, black and 
white, who have substituted ruthless oppression and pillage for free 
government. 

Even this review of facts, compressed as it is within the narrowest 
limits, will suffice to render clear why it is that the Southern vote 
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is likely to be given to the Democratic party. In the North, 
there are thousands who will also vote for that party, because they 
are apprehensive of the effects of continued Federal interference in 
State affairs. The Democrats are the hereditary representatives of 
the principle of State Rights—that principle, which may, indeed, 
be pushed to extremes, but which, within proper limits, is essential 
to the existence of the Republic. Centralization is not to-day 
an idle bugbear. Enforcement Acts, which put absolute powers 
into the hands of a United States Marshal, and enable him to call 
upon the United States troops to carry out his orders, may be excused 
as “‘ war measures,” but the Southern communities cannot always be 
treated as if they were in a state of war. By means of Federal 
interference, fraudulent elections have been carried out, private 
rights have been outraged, and entire States placed at the disposal of 
men compared with whom Boss Tweed of New York was a model 
of integrity. What is to be said of a system of government under 
which, just before election day, a United States Marshal dispatches 
a body of cavalry into a number of parishes with blank warrants of 
arrest, which they serve upon any citizens who may be pointed out 
to them by the local politicians or “loyal” negroes? As if this 
method of securing a majority were not enough, the returns on the 
following day have been largely made up of fictitious names.’ If it 
were not for the fear entertained by the people that the victory of 
the Democrats would be the signal for the ascendancy of Southern 
influence in the government, the return of that party to power would 
have taken place long ago. Fora reverence for the fundamental 
principle of the government—the right of States to govern them- 
selves—is not confined to the South, or even to acknowledged 
members of the Democratic party. It was disregarded by the 
Reconstructionists, but it must be restored before the government 
can be said to rest on its old foundations. 


This is, after all, the greatest of all the unsettled problems in 
American political life. For upon it turn many others, and none 
more closely than the treatment of the debt. Ifthe Southern States 
had been reconstructed in fact as well as in name ten years ago, 
there would be less reason now to fear any tampering with the debt. 
They were in a better position in 1865 than they are in 1876 
to pay their fair share of it, for they had not been wholly beggared 
by the new-fashioned State governments. There was less talk, too, 
at that time of demanding compensation for their slaves, although it 
isa curious fact that their right to some compensation was often 
admitted by men who were justly respected in the Republican party. 

(1) The Congressional inquiry into the Louisiana difficulties, and the speech delivered 


in the Senate in 1874 by Senator Carpenter—a leading Republican—on the same 
subject, are full of facts much more scandalous even than those mentioned above. 
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This concession formed a part of the plan for peace submitted to 
Mr. Lincoln by Horace Greeley in 1864. The sum of $400,000,000 
in five per cent. United States Stock was to be apportioned among 
the Slave States, pro ratd, according to their slave populations. No 
human ingenuity could have invented a proposition less likely to be 
accepted by the nation at large. It is well known, however, that 
many of the former slave owners or their families have kept a strict 
account of the slaves and property which they lost during the war, 
and that they intend to put forward a claim for recompense. But it 
may safely be taken for granted that the people will never pay a 
cent of this claim, and that the party which recognised it would be 
swept out of existence as soon as the popular vote could be brought 
to bear upon it. Yet the dread of having to deal with this emer- 
gency is what has tended more strongly than perhaps any other one 
cause to keep the Democratic party out of power. The resources of 
the country could not bear the strain which the Southern demand 
would lay upon them. It may not always be easy to provide for the 
payment of the debt as it at present stands, especially if its manage- 
ment is not placed in more competent hands than those of two out of 
the three Secretaries of the Treasury who have already held office and 
retired since General Grant became President. Less knowledge and 
intelligence were sometimes applied to the direction of the national 
finances than a country store-keeper is obliged to use in his affairs, 
if he wants to save himself from ruin. Mr. Morrill, of Maine, the 
present Secretary, is a thoroughly competent man, but there is little 
encouragement for him to devote his nights and days to the harassing 
duties of his office, seeing that he is certain to go out of office next 
March, and may find it expedient to golong before. A settled or 
rational policy becomes almost impossible under this system of 
incessant change. 

The management of the debt by the Republicans has not always 
been of the wisest kind, but the party at least deserves praise for 
keeping up the national credit through many trying years. Every- 
body has felt that while it remained in power, the interest on the 
loans would be regularly paid, and this confidence is perhaps the 
greatest force which it has left on its side to-day. The people of 
the United States cannot forget that Democratic leaders and Con- 
ventions have more than once declared themselves in favour of partial 
repudiation. On the 15th July, 1874, the Democratic Convention 
of the State of Indiana—presided over by Mr. Hendricks—incor- 
porated the following resolution in its platform: ‘“ Resolved, first, 
that we are in favour of the redemption of five-twenty bonds in 
greenbacks according to the law under which they were issued.” 
On the 13th of the following October, the Democrats carried the 
election in this State. In the same year, the Democratic Conven- 
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tions of Ohio and Missouri adopted precisely similar resolutions. 
Indeed, the proposition was actually made a plank in the National 
Democratic platform of 1868. During the canvass in Ohio, in August 
and September, 1875, two of the Democratic leaders—Mr. Allen and 
Mr. Cary—went about denouncing the bond-holders as “coupon 
clippers”’ and “ thieves.” The Democrats in Ohio have this year 
rewarded the services of Mr. Allen, better known as “Old Bill 
Allen,” by putting him in nomination for Governor. The National 
Convention of the party, held at St. Louis last month, did not 
discuss the financial issue in its platform, but it spoke of the nation’s 
readiness to “‘mect any of its promises at the call of the creditors 
entitled to payment.” It is possible that some members of the party 
in the West may attach a somewhat sinister meaning to the last few 
words in the sentence just quoted. But, in order that the case 
may be fairly stated, it is necessary to point out that the only 
bonds now offered for sale by the Government—the Funded Loan— 
are not exposed to any of the quibbles raised by the Western Demo- 
crats. Even “Old Bill” has not gone further than to suggest that 
the interest on the five-twenty bonds should be paid in paper, 
because it is nowhere specified that it should be paid in gold, and 
also that the interest should be liable to taxation. Now the Funded 
Loan is distinctly made payable by law in gold, principal and in- 
terest, and is exempt from all taxation, local, municipal, or national. 
Each bond carries this guarantee on its face, and therefore no ques- 
tion can ever be raised with regard to these securities. Thus far, 
bonds to the amount of five hundred millions of dollars have been 
sold, bearing interest at the rate of five per cent. Another issue of 
three hundred millions at four and a half per cent., and a third, of 
one thousand millions at four per cent., have also been authorized 
by Congress, but none of these bonds have yet been placed upon the 
market. As fast as they are sold, and the provisions of the law will 
allow, the old loans bearing higher interest will be called in, and 
the entire debt—now amounting to about two thousand one hundred 
millions—will be so consolidated, that nothing short of wholesale 
and utter repudiation can ever affect it. 

The people of the United States are constantly acquiring a more 
direct interest in the wise management of the debt than ever they 
had before. Although the West holds very little, if any, of it, and 
the South not one cent, and the total amount held in the whole 
Union is small compared with what is held abroad, still the aggre- 
gate sum invested is yearly growing larger. Banks, insurance 
companies, and other corporations, now keep the greater part of 
their reserves in United States’ Bonds. Private capitalists have 
been driven to the same field of investment by the recent break- 
down of many commercial enterprises, by the doubt hanging over 
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several important railroads, and by the great fall in the value of 
real estate, amounting in New York city to from 25 to 50 per cent. 
It is needless to point out that the larger the proportion of the debt 
held in the United States, the smaller becomes the probability of its 
ever being wiped out by the sponge of repudiation. 

So far as the authority of the President himself extends, the result 
of the autumn elections will not materially affect the question, because 
personally Mr. Tilden could be as safely trusted as Mr. Hayes; but 
in these days it is highly important to ascertain what the party 
wants, for it is the party which dictates a policy, not its temporary 
chief. The President is now a functionary of a very different kind 
from that which he was intended to be under the Constitution, or 
from what he actually was in the early years of the Republic. He 
plays but a subordinate part in the Government. Congress can 
easily deprive him of all real power—it did so with Andrew Johnson 
between 1865 and 1868, and can repeat the process with any of his 
successors. The Tenure of Office Act, even as modified since General 
Grant came into power, leaves the President only a limited discretion 
in appointing or changing his own Cabinet. Neither the election of 
Mr. Tilden, nor that of Mr. Hayes, could therefore be regarded as 
putting an end to all controversy about the debt, for Congress might 
at any time take the extreme but effectual step of refusing to vote 
an appropriation to provide for the interest. But it is to the last 


degree improbable that so disastrous a course will ever be pursued ; 
the people of the United States can and will pay their debt, just as 
they have done down to the present day, in the teeth of difficulties 
such as no event short of another war could again bring upon them. 


We now come to the Tariff question, as to which the most ardent 
friend of the Republican party must be content to occupy the humble 
position of apologist. This is where the Democrats have a decided 
advantage over their opponents. The sentiment of the new genera- 
tion, and of almost all merchants and business men in the great cities, 
is entirely with them; for they see how injurious to trade the 
present tariff is, with its extravagant duties ranging from 50 to 
180 per cent. on nearly four thousand various articles of commerce. 
The Democrats have introduced a greatly improved tariff this very 
year, which is not likely to become law ; but reforms are inevitable. 
American shipbuilding is a trade of the past. It used to be said that 
it was the Confederate cruiser, the Alabama, that drove American 
ships from the ocean; but there has been no Alabama afloat for 
ten years past, and where are the American ships? Under the 
“ fostering influence” of Protection domestic trade languishes and 
the revenue constantly declines. In their treatment of the Currency, 
the Republicans have not been much more fortunate. In January, 
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1875, an Act was passed fixing a day on which specie payments 
should be resumed—namely, the Ist of January, 1879—but no 
adequate provision has been made for redeeming the legal tender 
notes; and the Democrats demand the repeal of the Act, while the 
Republicans preserve an ominous silence about it in their platform. 
Its repeal would undoubtedly be the withdrawal of a formal pledge, 
but it seems impossible now that it can be carried into effect. It 
will be a nice point to decide which has done most to bring the Bill to 
its grave—the coldness of its friends, or the attacks of its enemies. 


There is then the controversy touching the public Schools. The 
point in dispute is this—whether the public schools, which are 
depended on to do the work of educating the people, shall be kept 
up in their present form, or handed over to the control of sects. The 
Roman Catholics have raised the question by demanding a share of 
the school funds in aid of schools to be placed entirely under their 
management. If this concession be made to one sect, why not to 
another—to all? Why refuse to the vast body of Presbyterians a 
privilege granted to the Catholics? Ex-Speaker Blaine, who has 
received such hopeless-looking wounds in the present canvass, intro- 
duced, a few months ago, a new Constitutional Amendment into the 
House which would put an end to this sectarian dispute. It abso- 
lutely prohibits the distribution of money raised for the support of 
public schools among any religious sects or denominations. But if 
the Catholics keep quiet this year, as prudence will lead them to 
do, the school question may not be much heard of, except in Ohio, 
‘where local causes give it immediate importance. 


Lastly, there is the question of Administrative Reform. It might 
be more interesting to dwell upon this if anybody could decide which 
of the two parties of the day is in earnest about reform, or which has 
either the inclination or the power to deal with it in an effective 
manner. It is like proposing the contraction of the suffrage—you 
cannot do it without the consent of the very classes who are most 
interested in preventing it. A law is to be passed prohibiting mem- 
bers of Congress from exercising or applying for any patronage. 
But a member of Congress will not vote for such a law, and many of 
the people who elect him wish him to dispense patronage, because 
they expect to get offices from him, and therefore they will not ask 
him to vote for the measure. Of course this is not right; indeed, 
we must all admit that it is very wrong; but it is the state of affairs 
which exists in the United States, as every practical man knows, and 
it is most difficult to see how a change can be made for the better. 
Thus far it has stifled all attempts at Civil Service reform, sup- 
ported as those attempts have been by many of the most thoughtful 
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men in the Union. Yet what influence have the reformers exercised 
this very year upon the nominating conventions? The great 
machine is “fixed” without regard to them. They are left out 
in the cold. It may be unpleasant to say this, but it is a fact. 
We have been dealing in this article with public questions as 
they are; not as they might be or ought to be. In a country 
where almost everybody hopes to get an office some day or other 
for himself, his friends, or his kinsfolk, and where competitive 
examinations for all post-office, custom-house, or Treasury officials 
would be looked upon as an insult to a free and enlightened people 
—on such a field as this the promise of sweeping reforms must be 
merely intended to pass away the time. Which of the two great 
parties to-day will take the risk of announcing that its followers 
shall never receive office, not even a post-office, unless they can 
pass an examination, and satisfactorily prove their educational and 
moral fitness for the honour? Secretary Boutwell used to say, 
“ The idea is not consistent with American institutions;” and perhaps 
he felt it all the more because under a system which tested capacity, 
he never would have been troubled with the charge of the national 
finances. In every State in the Union at this moment, the men who 
are working hardest to secure the election of candidates on one side 
or the other are the office holders, and those who hope to turn them 
out and step into their shoes. If the Republicans should say to 
these men, “ You may work as hard as you please, and call meetings, 
and go on the stump till you are black in the face, but that will not 
entitle you to any office from us. We want moral men, not good 
wire-pullers, or rousing speakers at cross-roads. We shall give the 
offices to the Democrats if they can do a sum or write a letter better 
than you.” The result of such a proclamation would be most 
encouraging to Mr. Tilden, who would shortly be left at leisure to 
carry out reform in a spirit more in accordance with the celebrated 
principle laid down by General Jackson, strictly followed since by 
both parties, and not, it is to be feared, seriously disapproved by the 
people at large, or they would have swept it away long ago. 
L. J. JENNINGS. 





AN EXCURSION IN FORMOSA. 


A suLwark of islands, single and in groups, protects—like some 
great system of natural fortification—the eastern shore of Asia. 
Beginning at the southern extremity of Kamschatka, this chain of 
advanced works extends beyond the Northern Tropic. At first come 
the Kurile Islands, then the Japanese group, then the Linschotten 
Isles, the Loochooan Archipelago, and the Meiaco-sima group rest- 
ing, as on a flank defence, on the great island of Formosa. There 
is nothing fanciful in this comparison of the long line of islands, 
that is interposed between the Asiatic coast and the broad expanse 
of the North Pacific, to a protective fortification. Behind this screen 
the ports of China from Amoy to the Yellow Sea enjoy an almost, 
if not quite, perfect immunity from that terrible scourge of the’ 
Eastern seas, the dreaded typhoon.’ Round the right flank of the 
line they sweep with unbroken fury, and, repulsed by the lofty 
mountains of Formosa, carry havoc and dismay to Hong-Kong and 
Macao on the southern coast of China. Thus this great island fills 
in the geography of the Far East a position commensurate with its 
physical characteristics, and with the interest with which it has long 
been regarded. 

Few names have been more correctly bestowed. Formosa is 
indeed majestic in its beauty. It may be regarded as a fortunate 
event in the history of geographical nomenclature that its sponsors 
were early Spanish navigators, who inherited a sense of the beautiful 
and the romantic with their southern blood. The seas about are 
studded with the uncouth patronymics of rival Dutch explorers, 
which throw into brighter contrast this well-deserved appellation. 
A line of Alpine heights runs along the island in the interior. On 
the west this splendid range sinks into an extensive plain, fertile and 
rich in streams, which has received a multitude of industrious 
colonists from the neighbouring Chinese province of Foh-kien. 
There these colonists have built cities and have turned the country 
into a garden. But where the mountains begin, their occupation 
ceases; and the eastern part of the island, abrupt and mountainous 
to the very shore, is inhabited by tribes of savages who still live in 
unreclaimed barbarism. The territory in the possession of the 


(1) ‘They (the typhoons) do not extend into the Formosa Strait 
only one case on record of their having reached Amoy ; and northward of Formosa they 
are of rare occurrence Eastward of Formosa they extend as far as the Bonin 
Islands and probably right across the Pacific.”—China Sea Directory, iii. p. 8. Pub- 
lished by order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. London, 1874. 
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Chinese stretches across the northern end of the island from sea to 
sea; but its extent on the Pacific shore is very limited, and may be 
said to end at the sea-port of Kelung. 

Coasting along the eastern side the voyager is repeatedly struck 
by the magnificence of the scenery. The central range rises to a 
height of above 12,000 feet; whilst between it and the water are 
mountains of an elevation at least half as great. Their outline is at 
once beautiful and fantastic. Domes, and peaks, and wall-like 
precipices succeed each other in striking variety. A _ brilliant 
verdure clothes their sides, down which dash cascades that shine 
like silver in the tropical sunlight. Occasionally on rounding a 
headland a deep gorge is revealed, and in the shadow cast by 
the enclosing heights can be dimly discerned the outlines of a native 
village. 

A short excursion made into the country near Kelung enabled me 
to see many of the beauties of the island. It was undertaken chiefly 
with a view to visit the coal-mines which abound in that part, and 
to form some idea of the manner of working them and of transport- 
ing the coal to the coast for exportation. As May had already 
begun, and as the weather was hotter than was pleasant for travel- 
ling on foot in the middle of the day, a start was made in the early 
morning. Soon after six o’clock I landed with one companion on 
the little island which forms the eastern side of the harbour, and to 
which Europeans have given the name of Palm Island. On it there 
are two villages, one inhabited exclusively by Chinese, and the other 
by a mixed race of Chinese and Peppy-hoans, a tribe of natives less 
barbarous than their fellows who here, at least, have to some extent 
coalesced with the colonists from the mainland. 

Our landing took place at the nearest point of the former village. 
On our way we passed several of the inhabitants engaged in fishing 
in sampans, or Chinese boats, which seemed like rude copies of those 
found at Amoy, and at all other places to which the roving 
natives of Foh-kien migrate. We were received by a respectable 
concourse of the remaining villagers. It was soon evident that 
Europeans were not frequent visitors, as whenever we encountered 
women or the younger children they fled to their houses at first sight of 
us. The men, and some dozen valiant little urchins of more mature 
age, perhaps eight or ten years, exhibited no signs of alarm or even 
of surprise, and seemed anxious to show us every civility. The 
former, in several cases, came forward and offered us their long 
bamboo pipes to smoke; whilst the latter, with that inexpressible 
love of fun so characteristic of Chinese children, did their best to 
heighten the terrors of their younger companions by shouting loudly 
at any who exhibited signs of fear at our approach. 

Fishing villages in any part of the world are seldom remarkable 
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for cleanliness ; and a Chinese fishing-village might be expected to 
surpass all others in abominations of sight and smell. This one, 
however, of Searle-how seemed an exception to the rule. There was 
a very remarkable air of comfort and well-being about the place. 
The boats were numerous and well found. The street was laid 
out with a fair amount of regularity. The inhabitants were well- 
dressed, and the women, all tottering on their poor crushed feet, 
wore many ornaments. A temple of considerable size occupied a 
prominent position, and, strange to say, it was comparatively clean 
and in good repair, whilst, still stranger, an attendant was positively 
engaged in sweeping and in generally embellishing the paved space 
in front of the central door. Early as it was, voices of small Chinese 
scholars learning their lessons came from a wing of the building on 
the right. The houses were well built, comfortable, and cleanly. 
As a rule one plan was followed. <A large central building, generally 
of neatly cut blocks of the sandstone of which the island is formed, 
ran parallel to the road-way; from it a wing jutted out at right 
angles at either end; the whole house thus forming three sides of a 
square. In the central building was a large hall containing, right 
opposite the door, the family altar and the shrine of the household 
deities. This seemed to be the principal living room of the dwell- 
ing; the wings were chiefly used as storehouses. We were civilly 
invited by signs to enter and inspect one of the best of the houses, 
and were even tempted by the offer of chairs; but as we had some 
distance to go, we declined the friendly invitation. In front of the 
village was a noble tree, throwing a vast shade around it, under 
which the whole village might assemble. 

The other village was on the same beach, a few hundred yards 
further on. Behind both there was much cultivated land, many 
plots being laid out as vegetable gardens and rice-fields. The high 
style of Chinese cultivation was everywhere noticeable, as also the 
rarer sight of well-kept fences and hedges. The houses at this 
latter place were not so large nor so well-built as those at Searle-how. 
Many were constructed of wooden frames filled in with fragments of 
coral from the beach, but in design they were almost exactly similar. 
Here also in front of the village was a magnificent tree of even 
nobler proportions than the other. Its trunk was a gnarled and 
knotted mass bound and overlaid with the stems of innumerable 
creepers. Beneath a vertical sun it would cast a shadow consider- 
ably over a hundred feet in diameter ; whilst so thick was its foliage 
that not a ray could penetrate it. 

The Peppy-hoan villagers bore some resemblance to their Chinese 
neighbours. They had adopted the Chinese dress, and the men had 
shaven heads and the regular guewe. The women, on the contrary, 
dressed their hair in a different fashion, tying it up in a loose knot 
behind with some bright-coloured cord. Their feet too were bare 
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and as nature had formed them. They were a tall fine-looking 
people. The men had a sturdier, more manly air than is common 
amongst Chinamen, whilst the women could boast a stature and a 
stateliness of figure almost unknown amongst their Chinese sisters. 
Handsome faces were not common; their complexions somewhat 
resembled those of the lighter-skinned Chinese, though they were 
decidedly of a fresher hue than those of the yellow-visaged nation. 
The type of feature was unmistakably Mongolian. The island is 
separated from the main-land by a narrow strait, through which 
there was a boiling tide rushing at the time of our visit. We tried 
to engage a boat to cross it, but it was intimated to us by signs that 
the owners were away. At length a boat of large size deeply laden 
was seen coming through the strait with the tide. We called out to 
the boatmen, and made them understand our wish to be ferried across. 
With some little difficulty in that swift current they succeeded in 
picking us up, and landing us at a pretty little bay on the opposite 
shore. There were four men in the boat, all Chinese. When we 
landed we offered them a small sum of money as our fare; to our 
astonishment they civilly but firmly refused to accept it, though 
they must have been considerably delayed in their voyage, and two 
of them had actually got into the water and stood in it up to their 
waists to assist us in landing. 

The scenery of the main-land was very fine. Even the views we 
had had on our way up the coast had not at all prepared us for it. 
The copious moisture of a tropical climate was apparent in the rich 
luxuriance of the vegetation. The varied outlines of the heights 
which rose on either side told of earthquakes and of a volcanic 
region. Inland from the head of the little bay to which we had 
been brought across ran a narrow valley, through which water had 
at some time evidently forced its way. On each hand were tokens 
of a great upheaval. The strata dipped steeply towards the west ; 
and the edges of the seams of rock were scored and eaten away by 
the action of the water. Yellow sandstone and masses of coralline 
limestone abounded. The former exhibited in the little promonto- 
ries and points that jutted out into the sea the strangest forms. 
Blocks of the soft stone stood upright near the water’s edge, and 
here and there they were rounded off and scraped away near the lower 
part till they looked like gigantic mushrooms, or huge egg-cups or 
wine-glasses, or took some other quaint shape. In some cases so 
exact was the resemblance to these objects that it was difficult to 
believe that art had not been called in to aid nature in fashioning 
them. 

The bottom of the valley was laid out in rice-plots. The rice had 
been recently transplanted, and each plant had a clear space around 
it of several inches. The surface of the ground was covered te a 
slight depth with water. The brilliant green of the young rice 
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formed a charming contrast to the more sombre foliage of the shrubs 
and trees which half hid the steep cliffs on both sides of the valley. 
The number and beauty of the wild-flowers were extraordinary. We 
were first struck by a convolvulus of enormous size, of a rich violet 
hue striped with crimson, which covered the bank by the side of 
which the path ran. Then a white lily of exquisite shape and 
delicate perfume delighted us. Orchids of varied colours fringed the 
pathway. <A graceful creeper with a tiny lilac blossom trailed along 
the narrow strip of sward that edged the rice-field on our right. <A 
cottage or two lay half-hidden behind a hedge of bamboo and screw- 
pine, above which waved the graceful leaves of the plantain-tree. A 
splendid variety of tree-fern, like a dwarf palm, grew in great pro- 
fusion. <A variety of willow is a common object in most Chinese 
villages, and some of the delicately-leaved trees, which we met with 
in our further progress, bore no inconsiderable resemblance to the 
aspen. 

At the head of the valley we came upon the sea. <A sandy beach 
swept round with a wide curve towards the east, beneath a line of 
almost perpendicular sandstone cliffs. Midway along it was a little 
hamlet of fishermen’s cottages. Some of the inhabitants were on the 
beach repairing their boats and nets. Imitating in pantomimic 
action the occupation of coal-miners, we asked, and were readily 
shown the way to the pits. Our road lay by the shore beneath the 
cliffs, then round the headland which they formed. A geologist 
would have been charmed with the scene laid open to our view. At 
the water’s edge were numberless rocky pinnacles, and cup-shaped 
masses like those we had already seen. The beach itself was strewn 
with boulders in every stage of formation. Some of the sandstone 
stems were so eaten away by the waves that the globular mass on 
the summit was ready to fall, others had but recently been broken 
off, whilst on the ground lay many rolled about to a greater or less 
degree of sphericity. As the path led round the extremity of the 
headland, two parallel lines of rock in crystallized blocks, as level 
and as regular as a tiled footway, ran out for some hundreds of yards 
into the sea. It was the Giant’s Causeway on a larger scale. These 
long and shapely roads, that almost joined the point on which we 
stood to another promontory in front of us, were just the edges of 
strata tilted up from where the sea now flows, and inclining towards 
the land. On our right or inshore hand great sandstone cliffs 
towered above us. Superimposed on these was a line of perpendi- 
cular coralline limestone, edged at the summit with shrubs and 
creepers, and presenting, with its buttressed projections, and grey 
and hoary surface, the appearance of an old castle wall. Indeed, so 
closely in this did nature resemble art, that we were forced to make 
a close inspection before we could get rid of the idea that we were 
actually passing beneath ruined walls. The flowers had followed us 
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still. The giant convolvulus still shone upon the prominences and 
projections of the cliffs; and the snowy lily grew boldly in clumps 
far out on the rocks towards the sea. 

More rice-fields filled up a narrow plain which succeeded to the 
cliffs. Then the straggling houses and vegetable gardens of a small 
village built by the sea-side appeared. The houses came down close 
to the edge of a snug and picturesque harbour, and many of them 
stood in the. deep shadow of noble trees. Junks and cargo-boats 
were lying moored close to the shore, and a line of carriers was 
descending and ascending a steep hill-path, carrying loads to and 
from the craft below. We soon came upon symptoms of a coal- 
mining neighbourhood. Heaps of coal, and great masses of “ slack” 
and refuse formed a background to the village between the houses 
and the surrounding hills. The carriers, who went and came in an 
endless procession, were bearing baskets of the black mineral, slung 
from a pole across their shoulders. The bright verdure, the luxuriant 
tropical shrubs, the smooth sandy beach were soiled by the foul dust 
from the black heaps that were piled up beneath the hill. 

We ascended the path, which was so steep that we almost had to 
climb. The carriers, nevertheless, came down it fearlessly and with 
sure foot in spite of their heavy loads. At the summit we saw that 
the path dropped into a valley, which it crossed between wet rice- 
fields, and then again mounted a ridge on the other side. This we 
found, as we went on, was repeated over and over again. In some 
places so precipitous was the way, that steps were cut in the soft 
sandstone of the hillside to facilitate the ascent. We encountered 
still an unbroken stream of carriers with their loads; though 
diverging paths showed that they came from mines in different 
quarters. 

These continuously succeeding valleys revealed the volcanic nature 
of the formation, and were evidences of violent convulsions. There 
was a certain sameness in the features of many. The sides were 
abrupt, seldom rising above four hundred feet in height; the sur- 
rounding ridges were sharp and with a broken sky-line, and the low 
ground was a kind of floor, flat and level throughout. Yet they 
were sufficiently unlike to give, as we ascended ridge after ridge, a 
succession of changing views. The aspect of all was extremely 
picturesque. The level rice-fields with their emerald-hued plants 
lay like a brilliant carpet beneath our feet. At one side ran a purl- 
ing brook, whose murmurs struck softly on the ear. Trees and 
shrubs of various tints clad the hillsides, while patches of bamboo 
added further variegation to the foliage, and decked the outline of 
the heights with groups of graceful forms. The giant convolvulus 
still clung to the banks and thicker clumps of shrubs; but a brilliant 
scarlet lily replaced the delicate white one of the sea-shore. Closer 
inspection was often disappointing. In the rice-fields, wallowing on 
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hands and knees, and kneading the liquid mud about the plants, 
were Chinese peasants engaged in the revolting rice-culture. By 
the side of the streams were huge heaps of refuse coal, which stained 
the waters to dinginess. The tropical’ air was warm and moist, and 
fragments of cloud hung about the higher peaks around us. At first 
sight these valleys reminded us of sunken craters, such as Agnano, 
near Naples, or still more the picturesque peninsula of Uraga in 
Japan. Perhaps there is almost sacrilege in the latter comparison, 
for in that lonely land, if anywhere, are 


‘* More pellucid streams, 
An ampler ether, a diviner air, 


And fields invested with purpureal gleams.” * 


The road of the coal-carriers was long and troublesome. Carry- 
ing a heavy load for at least four miles, as those who came from some 
of the mines were doing, up and down steep hills in such an atmo- 
sphere and such a temperature, must have been superlatively dis- 
tressing. Many of them bore a forked stick on which they rested 
at their halts—the pole to which their coal-baskets were slung. 
These halts were, however, infrequent. Here and there in some 
sequestered nook, some umbrageous fold in the hillside, an enter- 
prising Chinaman had established a little tea-house, and in front of 
it a knot of carriers stopped to refresh themselves, Elsewhere there 
were stalls beneath an awning of mats for the sale of sweetmeats, or 
bits of sugar-cane. 

The mines were worked in a most primitive fashion. A hole, not 
much bigger than would be necessary to admit one person, was dug 
horizontally into the side of the steep face of a hill. Into this a 
miner carried a shallow flexible basket, and when he had scraped it 
full, he dragged it out with a rope, and transferred its contents to 
the two baskets which the carriers use. The coal was of two descrip- 
tions ; a lustrous, black, bituminous sort, and a brittle, dull, yellow 
kind which came out in small lumps, and abounded in sulphur and 
iron pyrites. The slack and refuse was cast forth from the pit’s 
mouth to lie where it might. By this rude method of raising it a 
considerable quantity of the mineral is brought into the market. It 
is believed that as much as ten thousand tons have been raised in a 
single year. A rude estimate of the capabilities of the present 
mines, as now worked, fixes the possible out-put at one hundred 
tons a day, the actual amount being assumed on fairly good data, as 
one thousand piculo, or about half. The great customers of the 
Kelung miners are the factories and furnaces of the Chinese naval 


(1) The tropic of Cancer crosses the island of Formosa. 

(2) These lines of Wordsworth (Protesilaus’ description of the Elysian Fields) are 
not inappropriate in a reference to the lovely part of Japan alluded to, near Yokosuka 
and Kanasawa, as the district goes by the name of the “ Plains of Heaven,” 
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arsenal near Foo-Chow. A considerable quantity also is exported in 
junks, for household use, at other ports in China. The Government 
has at length become alive to the important source of wealth which 
lies hidden in the coal-fields of Northern Formosa. Four English 
miners arrived just before my visit to the island, to instruct the 
native colliers, and an engineer, who had already inspected the 
mines, was in England purchasing the requisite machinery for mining 
on Chinese Government account. The local officials had issued a 
proclamation desiring the inhabitants to treat the foreigners with 
civility ; a mandate which, in the case of a casual visitor—judging 
only from my own experience—was quite uncalled for. The same 
authority has also intimated that the Government only proposes to 
open new mines, and not in any way to interfere with the working of 
those previously dug. 

This will undoubtedly very considerably modify the position of the 
aboriginal savages of Formosa. The increase of the commercial 
importance of Kelung will mean the extension of Chinese occupation 
along the eastern coast. Already, thanks to the action of the 
Japanese Government, which nearly caused a war between it and that 
of China, a Chinese garrison is stationed at Sauo Bay, some way 
south of Kelung harbour. Ina few- years, probably, these wild tribes, 
who have so long preserved a primeval barbarism on the very borders 
of a most ancient civilisation, will be surrounded by patient and 
industrious Chinamen, cut off from the sea, and driven to the 
mountains of the interior, there to disappear before the Mongolian 
race, as the Red men have before the Anglo-Saxon. 

At the foot of a high hill, far up on the sides of which yawned the 
black mouths of two coal-pits, out of and into which an ant-like 
stream of miners and carriers unceasingly swarmed, stood a little 
hamlet of tea-houses, rice-planters’ cottages, and a blacksmith’s 
shop. Above it rose a smooth, grassy eminence, which broadened at 
the summit to an open down. A fair extent of green sward, placed 
thus amidst the dense foliage of the neighbouring hills, heightened 
considerably the beauty of the landscape. In front of the village ran 
a little stream, across which was thrown a frail bridge of a single 
plank, a giddy passage for the laden carriers from the mines. <A few 
huge water buffaloes were feeding in the valley, and the green sward 
was dotted with swine and goats browsing on the shrubs. <A wide 
plantation of bamboo waved in feathery masses on an opposite 
height, and hedges of the screw-pine fenced the village gardens 
behind the houses. Up the face of the green hillock, behind the 
village, ran our road to the town of Kelung, which the rising 
temperature warned us it was time to gain. 

From the higher ground we caught glimpses of distant peaks, and 
of valleys carpeted with the growing rice. The way, which hitherto 
had too often been but a mere track upon the summit of a narrow 
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dyke between water-covered fields, was now along a well-made 
chaussée, neatly paved with stones. It led us beneath jutting crags 
and eminences crowned with shady copses, and by the side of a 
swiftly-running stream. Occasionally it dipped down sharply into 
a narrow ravine, or wound gradually up a steep ascent. At length 
we descended into an extensive plain ; through it flowed the stream 
we had so long followed, broad and sluggish as a canal. By this 
stream much of the produce of the mines is brought into the town, 
and at the head of the navigation lay a small fleet of boats, deep with 
their sombre cargo. Its banks were so smooth and regular that it 
had evidently been “canalised” by the industrious people whose 
patient toil has converted the surrounding country into a garden. 
An opening in the ridge that seemed to block up the end of the 
valley enabled us to,see the masts of the junks lying in the shallow 
harbour, and the trees and houses of Kelung. As we approached 
the town we walked by primly cultivated gardens, and past snug 
homesteads embowered in trees. We met strings of people 
carrying back their purchases from the town, and now and then we 
came upon a gaudily painted sedan-chair borne by two men and 
carrying a small-footed woman. A little colony of boat-builders 
occupied a convenient creek just without the town wall, which was 
visible on our left. Above it showed the fantastic gables and 
tawdry ornaments of a large joss-house, or temple, the most 
conspicuous building in the place. A sharp turn to the right 
brought us past the end of a long bridge, thrown across the stream 
just before it falls into the harbour, and to the low wicket gate which 
formed the entrance to Kelung. Arrived within it, we found 
ourselves once more amidst the horrors of Chinese streets. 

We had yet to go a mile farther, and were glad to hail a sampax 
and complete our journey by water instead of threading the filthy 
labyrinths of the town. We dropped down quietly in our little 
boat, sculled by a single boatman, past a long line of junks loading 
and discharging cargo, and landed beneath the ruins of a fort on a 
low promontory at the custom-house quay. A row of neat 
bungalows and a tall white flagstaff, flying the dragon-flag, belonged 
to the Imperial Maritime Customs, one of the institutions of New 
China which tends perhaps more than any other to bring her within 
the family of nations. Immediately opposite was a large building 
with a high-pitched matted roof, in which was stored the salt 
belonging to the mandarins, its sale being a government mono- 
poly in China. So that, separated by a narrow strip of water, 
stood face to face symbols of the two methods, which perhaps will 
soon strive in China for the mastery,—restriction and freedom, the 
ancient and the new. 


Cyprian A. G. Briner. 








MR. CROSS AND THE MAGISTRACY. 


Last autumn, in this Review, we urged the Government to undertake 
a series of large and extensive reforms of the magistracy, and of the 
law and practice relating to the summary administration of criminal 
justice. We pointed out that there is a great deal to be done, 
which, if done, would purify and improve the administration of 
justice, and so far from injuring or displeasing any one, would 
be welcomed by all classes. With respect to the more difficult and 
delicate part of the subject, the reformation of the system of appoint- 
ment, and the enlargement of the powers of supervision and control, 
we urged that Mr. Cross had a golden opportunity for settling a diffi- 
culty that threatened to become a burning political question. The 
only answer made by Mr. Cross to this latter part of the subject in 
his recent speech in the House of Commons was not like himself, 
and exhibited feebleness and inconsistency. ‘‘ With regard to the 
counties he believed that the Lords Lieutenant generally made the 
appointments fairly ; and the Lord Chancellor was responsible for the 
selection of borough magistrates. If they could not trust their Lords 
Lieutenant and their Lord Chancellors, it would be rather difficult 
to find out persons in whom they could trust.” But Mr. Cross had 
himself said just before, “ that in the county with which he was con- 
nected, the appointment of the magistrates was at one time extremely 
political. He was not blaming one side more than another; but he 
was happy to say that the system had been changed, and that the 
appointments were now practically non-political.” In other words, 
up to the present time in Lancashire, the Lords Lieutenant and 
Lord Chancellors had abused their trust, by subordinating judicial 
appointments to political and party motives. Now there is, on the 
contrary, much to be said why we should not trust either Lords 
Lieutenant or Lord Chancellors. In the first place both are them- 
selves political appointments. They are generally active, strongly- 
biassed politicians. The Lord Lieutenant is not a minister respon- 
sible to Parliament. The Lord Chancellor is not in the House of 
Commons. The Lord Chancellors have in past years been suspected 
of the worst kind of jobbing: and the actual exposures of proceed- 
ings that would not bear the light have most certainly discredited that 
great office. So much is this the case that it is asserted and firmly 
believed that political pressure of no ordinary kind has been brought 
to bear on the Chancellor, and has even influenced his appoint- 
ment of the superior judges. This may be untrue, or it may be 
exaggerated. But Mr. Cross rested his case on the popular trust in 
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Lord Chancellors and Lords Lieutenant, and this trust does not 
exist. And then in answer to his question, where we should find 
men whom we should trust more? without hesitation, I say that I 
should put far greater trust in the Home Secretary in general, and 
certainly in Mr. Cross in particular. He says that the Home 
Secretary is the head of the magistracy. If so, the appointment, the 
supervision and powers of rebuke, suspension, and removal, should 
rest with him, and not with the Lord Chancellor. The ultimate 
solution of this and several other grave questions in reference to the 
improvement of our system of criminal justice, is to be sought for 
in the creation of a Ministry of Justice, and in the more complete 
separation of the administrative from the legislative functions; a 
reform which is certain to come about in time, and seems obvious to 
those who stand apart, and are not blinded by official detail, or the 
rapid working of the machinery. Asa provisional improvement it 
would be well to make the Home Secretary responsible for the 
appointment and capacity of every magistrate. 

If Mr. Cross has laid himself open in his speech to the above 
criticisms, we must not forget that he has, nevertheless, taken 
up an excellent position, from which he can, if he chooses, bring 
in such a large and comprehensive measure as will be sufficient 
to settle the question. We are not inclined to grudge the 
praises he bestows on the magistrates. Mr. Cross evidently 
takes care not to commit himself. He does not say that there are no 
incompetent magistrates. He does not grapple with the real issue of 
reformation : namely, that the incompetency of the magistrates has 
increased, partly owing to the bad appointments in the past, partly 
owing to the immense increase of the work they are now required 
to perform. Before the summary jurisdiction became so enor- 
mously extended, the chief duty of the magistrates, in reference 
to criminal justice, was the holding of very rough kinds of pre- 
liminary investigation, and committing offenders for trial at Quarter 
Sessions. But the course of events has brought it to pass, as we 
showed last autumn, that this preliminary investigation, which has 
nothing to do with the summary jurisdiction, has become an essential 
and much more important part of the criminal procedure: and it 
cannot be denied that a part of this work is most inefficiently per- 
formed. In truth the magisterial duty is now very difficult and very 
responsible. The local magistrates have to perform the same duties 
as the experienced and able London stipendiaries. Quantity does 
not make up for quality, though the legislature seemed to think so 
when it made two justices equal to one stipendiary. We are, how- 
ever, not likely to quarrel with Mr. Cross’s statement, that ‘ there was 
not a body of men in the country who acted more honestly, with more 
patience, with more care, or with a more thorough determination to 
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do what is right than the magistrates of England. They give an 
enormous amount of time; they give infinite trouble; they get no 
thanks.” We may take all this as the introductory gloss to the 
really important part of his speech, in which he admitted that 
“there were things in the system of the administration of justice 
which ought to be altered.” And he further said “that out of 
140,000 persons who were sent to gaol, about one-third of that 
number were sent to gaol not for any crime. They were sent there 
because they could not pay fines; but he thought that a remedy 
might be found for this difficulty.” Over 40,000 persons unneces- 
sarily sent to gaol every year! And then Mr. Cross continues, “to 
say that throughout the country there was any real dissatisfaction 
with the decisions of the justices, was an assertion which he could 
not for a moment adopt.” What, not the dissatisfaction of the 
annual 40,000! Is not that real enough ? 

Still, those who know the admirable quality of the work which a 
very considerable portion of our magistracy does in fact perform, 
will candidly admit with us that language like this is not unjustifi- 
able; provided that a really statesmanlike, a wide and enlightened 
scheme of reform is contemplated. But Mr. Cross has to separate 
the bad from the good, to weed out the incapable, and consolidate 
the useful parts of the present system by a better system of laws and 
administration ; he has to infuse new strength, by some scheme for 
improving the quality of the whole body of magistrates. 

This is not a mere question of administrative reform, but one 
deeply affecting the order, the safety, and the life of the nation. 
These words are advisedly used, and are justified by the most pro- 
minent facts in the present condition of the English people. We 
pointed out long ago, perhaps with wearisome pertinacity, to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government, the necessity that existed for a root and 
branch reform of the Labour Laws, like that subsequently carried 
out by Mr. Cross. These warnings they disregarded. They actually 
declared that they would not suffer the Labour Laws to become a 
great political question. Their refusal to give them their due posi- 
tion of importance, their refusal to legislate justly and thoroughly, 
was one of the causes, and not the least, which contributed to their 
ignominious downfall. Again we offer our advice. Again we warn 
the Government not to be misled by the fact that on this subject 
there is no organized agitation. There might be at any moment. 
We advocate the speedy settlement of this important subject, and 
the removal of a state of things which Mr. Cross admits has given 
rise to such deplorable facts as that over 40,000 unnecessary im- 
prisonments are inflicted every year. We would have a settlement 
without martyrs. The annual 40,000 are enough. But assuredly 
if there is to be trifling and postponement, we shall see martyrdom 
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begin and proceedings taken similar to those in the case of the Dorset 
labourers, and the more recent example of the banquet and reception 
given to the five cabinet-makers on coming out of gaol after the 
expiration of their sentence. Nothing could have a worse effect on 
the administration of justice than such proceedings. 

One of the most important facts of the times, as well as in 
relation to this subject, is that a revolution is taking place in 
the rural districts: a revolution which, looking to the actual 
condition of things, the happy turn events have taken, and the high 
character of the men who are leading, ought to accomplish itself 
as an orderly evolution of a neglected and down-trodden people 
But the agricultural labourers are awake; they are roused and 
animated by new knowledge and new hopes. They are listening to 
speeches, reading newspapers, discussing subjects among them- 
selves that were never broached before; criticising, examining, 
inquiring, learning. The critical attitude and temper is a solvent. 
It tends to shatter and destroy, not to create. The labourers are 
putting in an appearance where they have hitherto been absent, as 
at vestry meetings, asserting rights which they were not even known 
to possess. They meet in large crowds and insist with emphatic 
voice that their views shall no longer be neglected or despised. So 
orderly and peaceable is their behaviour that the danger is lest those 
who hold political power should underestimate what is occurring. 
Let any one examine the changes that are taking place in such a 
direction as that of contract or hiring. He will find that an increas- 
ing independence is the one fact. This independence is right, and 
all will be well so long as it is supplemented by the proper subordina- 
tion to authority. When a Government sees a movement of this 
kind taking place, it is bound in duty to take such steps as will help 
to guard against the dangers of self-asserted independence, which, 
unguided and uncontrolled, tends to become more or less revolu- 
tionary and anarchical. Without retreating from what I have said 
of the peaceable and orderly character of this movement, its revolu- 
tionary character is plainly visible. I have myself heard, and that 
from labourers unconnected with unionism, the deliberate opinion 
that sooner or later there must be an appeal to force. No doubt such 
expressions are exceptional and isolated, and count for very little 
at the present time of national quiet; but they are there. The 
political problem stands clearly out. The labourers are determined 
to be independent and to be citizens. The only statesmanlike course 
is to make them really citizens, obedient to and active in the service 
of authority. Give the labourer the franchise, not on the ground of 
theoretical ideas of representative government or of abstract right, 
but because he has, and not irrationally, got the conviction firmly 
planted in his mind that the vote is the condition and symbol of 
citizenship. Secondly, offer him a real reform of the local adminis- 
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tration of justice. Seek to make him reverence the law and its 
administration. He has long known about the unnecessary punish- 
ment of those 40,000 victims with whom Mr. Cross has horrified us 
so much. The laws and their administration in the past, some of the 
evils of which are now swept away, have been real tyranny to him. 
We have to make him love and revere that which he has thought 
careless, unjust, and tyrannous. These ideas in my mind induced 
me to write a series of twelve articles on Our Criminal Justice’ 
last year in the labourers’ paper, and the very policy I thought it my 
duty as one individual citizen to pursue, is the policy for the govern- 
ment of this great country. If this question of justice stood alone, 
it would still be urgent. Wide and comprehensive legislation 
would be a duty pressing upon Parliament and Government, and it 
could not be neglected without injury and danger to the State. In 
this Review we feel bound to continue our efforts and loudly to insist 
on this being done, because the Liberal statesmen, absorbed by the 
narrowest party movements, have taken up an attitude of indifference 
and even of contemptuous silence. Eager for Parliamentary 
influence and power, afraid of their competitors for the coveted 
prizes, anxious not to offend any part of the parliamentary machine, 
what care they for questions deeply stirring and affecting the inner- 


most life of the people? For them a masterly inactivity is worldly 
wisdom. 


The article upon the Reform of the Magistracy in this Review was 
followed up by an important deputation to Mr. Cross from the 
Trades’ Union Congress. They presented a memorial to him, which 
after congratulatory reference to the passing of the recent Labour 
Laws, stated their views as follows :— 


‘We therefore earnestly and respectfully beg you to take upon yourself the 
duty of legislating upon the summary administration of justice, which, in our 
opinion, is most urgently required. We think that the summary jurisdiction 
of magistrates has gone too far; that in many crimes of the most serious 
description—such, for example, as aggravated assaults upon women, and 
children—no sound reason can be given why an accused person should be 
deprived of the right of trial by jury. We cannot but regard such laws as 
serious infractions of the most important constitutional right we possess. We 
would respectfully point out that no constitutional rule or limit has ever been 
laid down; that the subject has never been discussed by Parliament; and, 
lastly, that your own recent legislation, as giving the option of trial by jury, 
is remarkable as constituting the first step backwards, from the policy hitherto 
pursued of continually extending summary jurisdiction. 

‘* We do not attempt to offer to you any detailed scheme, well knowing that 
such a scheme requires full knowledge of the practical details and difficulties 





(1) “ Our Criminal Justice,” reprinted by the Co-operative Printing Society, Balloon 
Street, Manchester. 
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with which the question is beset; we only urge upon you our conviction that 
the laws are in a most unsatisfactory condition, and press with undue and 
unnecessary harshness upon the poorer classes of the community. We think 
that some definite constitutional line should be drawn so as to alter and amend, 
or give new meaning to, the old words of our forgotten charter, ‘that no man 
shall be tried except by his peers and the law of the land.’ The remedy 
would appear to us to lie in the extension of the plan of giving option of trial 
by jury, as in the recent Conspiracy Act, and in several other instances. If 
this were the remedy, summary jurisdiction might safely be extended still 
further. We would also point out that it would be most desirable that a line 
should be drawn separating more clearly that which is civil from that which is 
criminal, which you have successfully accomplished in dealing with workmen’s 
contracts. The confusion which still obtains is, we believe, a source of diffi- 
culty, and often an obstruction to justice. We are further much struck with 
the plan of giving security in the Employers and Workmen Act, and we would 
respectfully ask you to consider whether similar provisions might not be 
framed, which would afford a great relief to the hardships suffered by reason 
of the unnecessary haste and harshness of the Small Penalties Act, and the 
present methods of enforcing fines and penalties. We desire, moreover, to 
record our opinion that it would be wise to reconsider the whole subject of 
imprisonment, whether in respect of unpaid costs, of fines, or by direct 
sentence; because imprisonment has become too common, so common that 
among large classes in this country it has ceased to be either a punishment or 
a disgrace. 

‘‘In conclusion, we beg to say that the gravest dissatisfaction is felt with 
many of the magistrates, and with the way in which they have discharged their 
duties. This is not applicable to all, but it is so far generally true, that no 
reform of the laws of summary jurisdiction could remove the suspicion with 
which the local administration of justice is unhappily tainted, were it not 
supplemented by some remedial measure of appointment and supervision. We 
would, through you, ask her Majesty’s Government to legislate without delay 
upon these important subjects; but should you be of opinion that further in- 

formation upon the facts and upon the laws is required for legislation, we then 
respectfully ask Her Majesty’s Government to institute such inquiry as they 
think most likely to conduce to the ends in view.” 


The only answer Mr. Cross gave to this memorial was that there 
could not be any real dissatisfaction, because there were so few cases 
of appeal from the justices’ convictions; only 107 in the year 1874. 
But the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress drew 
up another memorial in answer to this statement, and showed that 
these very figures warranted the opposite inference. There were 
in 1874, 622,174 summary trials and 486,786 convictions; of the 
107 appeals, no less than 51 were appeals in cases of bastardy orders, 
21 by licensed victuallers and beershop keepers. Excluding these 
there would be only 35 appeals, or one appeal for every 13,908 
convictions. This shows the remedy of appeal to be practically 
unused. The memorial then continues :— 
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“‘We believe that several causes contribute to this result. There is a belief 
among the poor that the appeal from a magisterial conviction lies to the same 
body of magistrates, and that if not useless, the chances are against the appeal 
being successful. Dissatisfaction with the summary tribunal has actually 
extended (often very unjustly) to the higher tribunal. The expenses of appeal 
are beyond the means of a labouring man, who has not substantial friends or a 
Trades Union at his back. Costs of successful appeals are alleged to be often 
strangely refused. Some of the costs incurred by Unions in supporting suc- 
cessful appeals have been so great as to prevent appeals in all but exceptional 
instances. In almost every case too the accused must find security or bail for 
costs, and an appeal is thereby made impossible. But, in fact, there is no 
general right of appeal. In some of the most serious charges there is no appeal, 
as in assault. Mr. Oke says, ‘No certain rule has been adopted by the Legis- 
lature in conferring this power; by some Acts it is given, while by others in 
analogous cases it is excluded. To the particular Acts, therefore, resort must 
be had to know whether there lies any appeal; and if so by what party, from 
what decision, at what time, and in what mode, notice of it should be given, 
and the recognisance entered into, as the particular provisions governing and 
regulating the right must be complied with, for there is no general enactment 
on the subject.’ 

‘* The expenses of an appeal upon the law to a Superior Court may be less 
and the decision more satisfactory, but it is not within the reach of the poor, 
and we believe that other difficulties of a more technical character will be found 
to have prevented the full usefulness of this valuable protection. Thus we 
submit that upon the important subject of appeal legislation is wanted. 

‘Tn conclusion, we beg to call your attention to the fact that in the year 
1874, there were 93,342 persons sentenced to imprisonment (probably with 
hard labour), without trial by jury : of these— 


126 were for terms above 6 months ; 
3,744 from 6 and above 3 months; 
7,700 from 3 and aboye 2 months ; 
12,291 from 2 and above 1 month; &c., &c., and 
1,146 were whipped. 


‘‘These numbers appear to us so large, and the powers so great, as to lend 
the most weighty support to our request for an inquiry into the laws relating 
to such powers, and into the way such powers have been exercised. We felt it 
to be our duty to bring these additional observations and facts before you. We 


only beg to express our belief that you will do what is just, and, therefore, 
leaving the matter in your hands,” &c. 


So stood matters. These grave and weighty representations had 
been respectfully and publicly laid before the Government. They 
had not been answered, save in respect of the appeals, which 
answer had been completely refuted. Therefore the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress felt it to be their duty, 
and at once determined, to raise a debate on the subject in the 
House of Commons. They thought it right and proper, considering 
the admirable way in which Sir William Harcourt had advocated the 
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reform of the Labour Laws, to ask him to undertake the conduct 
and management of this great and important task. Upon his 
declining to do so, they were wise enough to intrust the work to 
Mr. Hopwood, who most faithfully and judiciously discharged the 
trust confided to him. On June 16th Mr. Hopwood accordingly 
brought the whole subject fully and completely before Parliament, 
and succeeded in eliciting a statement and promise of legislation from 
the Home Secretary. We do not propose to follow Mr. Hopwood 
in his speech, which has been reprinted. Mr. Cross appeared unable, 
and at any rate did not attempt, to answer it. He declared that he 
was not going to find fault with the speech. Those who heard what 
took place or read the verbatim report of the two speeches must be 
satisfied that an immense step has at length been gained, for which 
Mr. Hopwood deserves great credit. It was a most delicate subject 
to deal with, one upon which the House of Commons is known to be 
most susceptible. The speech had, in fact, to be made to the very 
body of magistrates it proposed to reform. Hitherto it has been 
quite impossible even to bring the subject before the House of 
Commons. Whenever it has been attempted, some device has been 
adopted to prevent the introduction of so unpalatable a topic. The 
mere delivery of Mr. Hopwood’s excellent speech in the House 
would alone have constituted a great success). But when we 
consider the promise of legislation by the Government, that the 
subject has become a Government question, and the nature of the 
startling admission made by Mr. Cross, and the cordial approbation 
given to Mr. Hopwood by the press, we may congratulate ourselves 
on having made a very important advance. The result fully justifies 
those who expressed their opinion that the question of the Magistracy 
should form one of the subjects which the Liberal party must place 
in their programme. To reach the stage we have now reached was 
the difficulty. The timid, the vacillating, and the calculating 
politicians who have hung back to see which way the wind was 
going to blow, will swell our ranks. Political capital is now to be 
made. When the recent Labour Laws were passing or passed, what 
offers of assistance from members of Parliament poured in upon the 
secretary of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades’ Union 
Congress! They may now learn that the working classes of the 
country really are in earnest about the magisterial question, and 
that they will do well to join heartily in the efforts to obtain 
justice. 

Looking, however, to the position which Mr. Cross has taken up, 
the stage which the subject has now reached, there is reason to hope 
that the same fate awaits the magisterial question as befell that of 
the Labour Laws. It cannot be doubted that a large and wide 
measure of reform would meet with a great approval and support. 
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This would come from various quarters; from the non-political— 
perhaps the largest body in the kingdom; from those who are 
intensely political, and not party-men; from the working classes ; 
and, lastly, from at least an important seetion of the magistrates 
themselves. To these latter real reform means a greater facility of 
doing justice, a greater trust by the public in the justice that is 
administered. Let us express our earnest hope that the Government 
and Mr. Cross may see their way to dealing with this subject as its 
greatness and importance requires. They have every opportunity 
and every facility for the work. They have knowledge, ability, and 
experience. Have they sufficient insight into what is so clear to 
outside spectators? If not, if they cannot see and will not under 
take the duty, such failure, it needs no prophetic vision to foretell, 
will be a cause of downfall before long. Mr. Cross admitted with cha- 
racteristic frankness that the advocates of reform on the Labour Laws 
were only actuated by the desire of obtaining justice. We tell 
him that this is the case with the reform of the Magistracy and the 
summary administration of justice. All that is asked for is simple 
justice; a reformation of the administration and laws of summary 
justice; a constitutional law defining the limits of the summary 
powers of justices of the peace, and proclaiming the exact legal 
rights of citizenship in respect to trial by jury. We hope that this. 
work will be well and faithfully done at once by those in power, 
that it may redound to their credit as statesmen, and prove a 
measure of safety in the transitional state of English civilisation 
through which we are now passing. 


Henry CrompTon. 








A BALLAD OF FAIR LADIES IN REVOLT. 
I. 


See the sweet women, friend, that lean beneath 
The ever-falling fountain of green leaves 
Round the white bending stem, and like a wreath 
Of our most blushful flower shine trembling through, 
To teach philosophers the thirst of thieves : 
Is one for me ? is one for you? 


1%. 


—Fair sirs, we give you welcome, yield you place, 
And you shall choose among us which you will, 
Without the idle pastime of the chase, 

If to this treaty you can well agree: 
To wed our cause, and its high task fulfil. 
He who’s for us, for him are we! 


Ill. 


—Most gracious ladies, nigh when light has birth, 
A troop of maids, brown as burnt heather-bells, 
And rich with life as moss-roots breathe of earth 
In the first plucking of them, past us flew 
To labour, singing rustic ritornells : 

Had they a cause ? are they of you ? 


IV. 
—Sirs, they are as unthinking armies are 
To thoughtful leaders, and our cause is theirs. 
When they know men they know the state of war: 
But now they dream like sunlight on a sea, 
And deem you hold the half of happy pairs. 
He who’s for us, for him are we! 


Vv. 


—Ladies, I listened to a ring of dames ; 
Judicial in the robe and wig ; secure 
As venerated portraits in their frames ; 
And they denounced some insurrection new 
Against sound laws which keep you good and pure. 
Are you of them? are they of you? 
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VI. 


—Sirs, they are of us, as their dress denotes, 
And by as much : let them together chime: 
It is an ancient bell within their throats, 
Pulled by an aged ringer; with what glee 
Befits the yellow yesterdays of time. 

He who’s for us, for him are we! 


VII. 


—Sweet ladies, you with beauty, you with wit ; 
Dowered of all favours and all blessed things 
Whereat the ruddy torch of Love is lit ; 
Wherefore this vain and outworn strife renew, 
Which stays the tide no more than eddy-rings ? 

Who is for love must be for you. 


VIII. 


—tThe manners of the market, honest sirs, 
*Tis hard to quit when you behold the wares. 
You flatter us, or perchance our milliners 
You flatter ; so this vain and outworn She 
May still be the charmed snake to your soft airs! 
A higher lord than Love claim we. 


IX. 


—One day, dear lady, missing the broad track, 
I came on a wood’s border, by a mead, 
Where golden May ran up to moted black : 
And there I saw Queen Beauty hold review, 
With Love before her throne in act to plead. 
Take him for me, take her for you. 


x. 
—Ingenious gentleman, the tale is known. 
Love pleaded sweetly : Beauty would not melt: 
She would not melt: he turned in wrath: her throne 
The shadow of his back froze witheringly, 
And sobbing at his feet Queen Beauty knelt. 
O not such slaves of Love are we! 
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XI. 


—Love, lady, like the star above that lance 
Of radiance flung by sunset on ridged cloud, 
Sad as the last line of a brave romance !— 
Young Love hung dim, yet quivering round him threw 
Beams of fresh fire while Beauty waned and bowed, 
Scorn Love, and dread the doom for you. 


XII. 


—Called she not for her mirror, sir? Forth ran 
Her women : I am lost, she cried, when lo ! 
Love in the form of an admiring man 
Once more in adoration bent the knee 
And brought the faded Pagan to full blow : 
For which her throne she gave: not we! 


XIII. 


—My version, madam, runs not to that end. 
A certain madness of an hour half past, 
Caught her like fever: her just lord no friend 
She fancied ; aimed beyond beauty, and thence grew 
The prim acerbity, sweet Love’s outcast. 
Great heaven ward off that stroke from you! 


XIV. 


— Your prayer to heaven, good sir, is generous: 
How generous likewise that you do not name 
Offended nature! She from all of us 
Couched idle underneath our showering tree, 
May quite withhold her most destructive flame ; 

And then what woeful women we ! 


XV. 


—Quite, could not be, fair lady ; yet your youth 
May run to drought in visionary schemes : 
And a late waking to perceive the truth, 
When day falls shrouding her supreme adieu, 
Shows darker wastes than unaccomplished dreams : 
And that may be in store for you. 
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XVI. 


—O sir, the truth, the truth! is’t in the skies, 
Or in the grass, or in this heart of ours ? 
But O the truth, the truth! the many eyes 
That look on it! the diverse things they see, 
According to their thirst for fruit or flowers ! 

Pass on: it is the truth seek we. 


XVII. 


—Lady, there is a truth of settled laws 
That down the past burns like a great watch-fire. 
Let youth hail changeful mornings; but your cause, 
Whetting its edge to cut the race in two, 
Is felony : you forfeit the bright lyre, 
Much honour and much glory you! 


XVIII. 


—Sir, was it glory, was it honour, pride, 
And not as cat and serpent and poor slave, 
Wherewith we walked in union by your side ? 


Spare to false womanliness her delicacy, 
Or bid true manliness give ear, we crave : 
In our defence thus chained are we. 


XIX. 


— Yours, madam, were the privileges of life 
Proper to man’s ideal ; you were the mark 
Of action, and the banner in the strife : 
Yea, of your very weakness once you drew 
The strength that sounds the wells, outflies the lark: 
Wrapped in a robe of flame were you! 


XX. 


—Your friend looks thoughtful. Sir, when we were chill, 
You clothed us warmly; all in honour! when 
We starved you fed us; all in honour still : 
Oh, all in honour, ultra-honourably ! 
Deep is the gratitude we owe to men, 
For privileged indeed were we ! 
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XXI. 






—You cite exceptions, madam, that are sad, 
But come in the red struggle of our growth. 
Alas, that I should have to say it! bad 
Is two-sexed upon earth : this which you do, 
Shows animal impatience, mental sloth : 

Man monstrous, pining seraphs you ! 





XXII. 


—I fain would ask your friend . . . . but I will ask 
You, sir, how if in place of numbers vague, 
Your sad exceptions were to break that mask 
They wear for your cool mind historically, 
And blaze like black lists of a tainting plague P 
But in that light behold them we. 


° 
XXIII, 
—Your spirit breathes a mist upon our world, 
Lady, and like a rain to pierce the roof 
And drench the bed where toil-tossed man lies curled 
In his hard-earned oblivion! You are few, 
Scattered, ill-counselled, blinded: for a proof, 
I have lived, and have known none like you. 


XXIV. 
We may be blind to men, sir: we embrace 
A future now beyond the fowler’s nets. 
Though few, we hold a promise for the race 
That was not at our rising: you are free 

To win brave mates ; you lose but marionnettes. 
He who’s for us, for him are we. 


XXV. 
—Ah! madam, were they puppets who withstood 
Youth’s cravings for adventure to preserve 
The dedicated ways of womanhood ? 
The light which leads us from the paths of rue, 
That light above us, never seen to swerve, 
Should be the home-lamp trimmed by you. 
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XXVI. 
—aAh! sir, our worshipped posture we perchance 
Shall not abandon, though we see not how, 
Being to that lamp-post fixed, we may advance 
Beside our lords in any real degree, 
Unless we move: and to advance is now 
A sovereign need, think more than we. 


XXVII. 
—So push you out of harbour in small craft, 
With little seamanship; and comes a gale, 
The world will laugh, the world has often laughed, 
Lady, to see how bold when skies are blue, 
When black winds churn the deeps how panic-pale, 
How swift to the old nest fly you ! 


XXVIII. 

—What thinks your friend, kind sir? We have escaped 
But partly that old half-tamed wild beast’s paw 
Whereunder woman, the weak thing, was shaped : 
Men too have known the cramping enemy 
In grim brute force, whom force of brain shall awe : 

Him, our deliverer, await we! 


XXIX. 
—Delusions are with eloquence endowed, 
And yours might pluck an angel from the spheres 
To play in this revolt whereto you are vowed, 
Deliverer, lady! but like summer dew 
O’er fields that crack for rain your friends drop tears, 
Who see the awakening for you. 


XXX. 


—lIs he our friend, there silent? he weeps not. 
O sir, delusion mounting like a sun 
On a mind blank as the white wife of Lot ; 
Giving it warmth and movement! if this be 
Delusion, think of what thereby was won 
For men, and dream of what win we. 
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XXXVI. 


—We hear women’s shrieks on them. We like your phrase, 
Dominion domestic! And that roar, 
‘What seek you?’ is of tyrants in all days. 
Sir, get you something of our purity, 
And we will of your strength: we ask no more. 
That is the sum of what seek we. 


XXXVII. 


—O for an image, madam, in one word, 
To show you as the lightning night reveals, 
Your error and your perils: you have erred 
In mind only, and the perils that ensue 
Swift heels may soften ; wherefore to swift heels 
Address your hopes of safety you ! 


XXXVIII. 


—To err in mind, sir . . . . your friend smiles: he may ! 
To err in mind, if err in mind we can, 
Is grievous error you do well to stay. 
But O how different from reality 
Men’s fiction is! how like you in the plan, 
Is woman, knew you her as we ! 


XXXIX. 


—Look, lady, where yon river winds its line 
Toward sunset, and receives on breast and face 
The splendour of fair life: to be divine, 

*Tis nature bids you be to nature true, 
Flowing with beauty, lending earth your grace, 
Reflecting heaven in clearness you. 


XL. 


—Sir, you speak well: your friend no word vouchsafes. 
To flow with beauty, breeding fools and worse, 
Cowards and worse: at such fair life she chafes 
Who is not wholly of the nursery, 

Nor of your schools: we share the primal curse ; 


Together shake it off, say we ! 
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XLI. 


—Hear, then, my friend, madam! Tongue-restrained he stands 
Till words are thoughts, and thoughts, like swords enriched 
With traceries of the artificer’s hands, 
Are fire-proved steel to cut, fair flowers to view. 
Do I hear him? Oh, he is bewitched, bewitched ! 

Heed him not! Traitress beauties you ! 


XLII. 


—We have won a champion, sisters, and a sage! 
—Ladies, you win a guest to a good feast ! 
—Nir spokesman, sneers are weakness veiling rage. 
—Of weakness, and wise men, you have the key. 
—tThen are there fresher mornings mounting East 
Than ever yet have dawned, sing we 


XIII. 


—False ends as false began, madam, be sure ! 
—What lure there is the pure cause purifies ! 
—Who purifies the victim of the lure ? 
—That soul which bids us our high light pursue. 
—Some heights are measured down: the wary wise 
Shun Reason in the masque with you! 


XLIV. 

—Sir, for the friend you bring us, take our thanks. 
Yes, Beauty was of old this barren goal ; 
A thing with claws; and brute-like in her pranks! 
But could she give more loyal guarantee 
Than wooing wisdom, that in her a soul 

Has risen? Adieu: content are we! 


XLV. 








Those ladies led their captive to the flood’s 
Green edge. He floating with them seemed the most 
Fool-flushed old noddy ever crowned with buds. 
Happier than I! Then, why not wiser too? 

For he that lives with Beauty, he may boast 

His comrade over me and you. 
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XLVI. 


Have women nursed some dream since Helen sailed 
Over the sea of blood the blushing star, 
That Beauty, whom frail man as Goddess hailed, 
When not possessing her (for such is he !), 
Might in a wondering season seen afar, 

Be tamed to say, not ‘I,’ but ‘ we ?’ 


XLVILI. 


And shall they make of Beauty their estate, 

The fortress and the weapon of their sex ? 

Shall she in her frost-brilliancy dictate, 

More queenly than of old, how we must woo, 

Ere she will melt ? The halter’s on our necks, 
Kick as it likes us, I and you! 


XLVIII. 


Certain it is, if Beauty has disdained 
Her ancient conquests, with an aim thus high : 
If this, if that, if more, the fight is gained. 


But can she keep her followers without fee ? 
Yet ah! to hear anew those ladies ery, 
He who’s for us, for him are we! 


Georce MEREDITH. 


VOL. XX. N.S. 





HARTMANN’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE UNCONSCIOUS. 


AmonG the bold exploits of philosophical speculation the writings 
of Edward von Hartmann must surely always hold a distinguished 
place. At a time when metaphysical speculation is eyed askance 
with a good deal of suspicion, if not with contempt, by the larger 
part of the thinking world, one hears that a youth of twenty-seven 
has hurled forth, with careless, jaunty air, a system of ontology 
which claims to possess a scientific certainty. A young Berliner of 
aristocratic associations, who has passed a good part of his adolescence 
in military surroundings, appears to have been called by an in- 
scrutable Providence to reinstate metaphysics in the position from 
which impetuous science has sought to expel her. 

The Philosophy of the Unconscious courageously addressed itself 
with words of correction and enlightenment to three distinct classes, 
namely, the metaphysicians, the savants, and the theologians. 
Imbued with much of Schopenhauer’s contempt for the philosophy 
of the chairs, Hartmann charges all previous metaphysicians with 
neglecting the certain inductive methods of science in favour of 
the unverifiable procedure of d priori deduction. In the same 
breath he virtually rebukes the modest positive temper of men of 
science, by declaring that thcir own inductive methods lead to 
“ speculative results,” and by re-affirming the necessity of that tele- 
ological interpretation of phenomena, that search for final causes, 
which they had so long striven to banish from scientific investiga- 
tions. By this last utterance, further, Hartmann quite as distinctly 
addressed the theologians, teaching them that design is not only 
discoverable in a few things in nature to be carefully rammaged out 
like a geologist’s rare specimens, but is equally manifested in all 
natural processes. 

And what impression, it may be asked, has this singular achieve- 
ment in speculation produced in the minds of these three classes? It 
seems that among the theologians some few have hailed Hartmann’s 
attempt to re-assert the existence of a mental principle in the world’s 
order in the face of rampant materialism and the mechanical method 
of interpretation, but the greater part appear to discern that 
the author takes away more than he gives. If they had been in 
any doubt before, his recent work, “ Die Selbstzersetzung des Chris- 
tenthums,” could hardly leave them in any further uncertainty. 

Again, are the professional philosophers recognising the status of 
this new metaphysician ? One or two, like Zeller and Erdmann, do 
indeed find a spare niche for him in their histories, but they are 
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careful to say little about his real philosophic claims. For the rest, 
there is a somewhat ominous silence among the really qualified, as 
though they were still eyeing the newcomer askance, if indeed they 
have not learnt to look on him with a gentle smile. 

Then finally as to the savants or nature-searchers, as they like to 
style themselves, do they dutifully accept the corrections of the new 
teacher, and forthwith commence to enlarge their view of the scope 
of scientific induction ? Here we find a yet more ominous measure 
of silence, which is only broken now and then by a voice not too 
submissive in tone. It looks as if the cautious men were after all a 
little reluctant to take the “inductive” leap proposed to them. 

Yet there is the fact that the new philosophy circulates, moving 
swiftly round a wide orbit ; for the bulky volume which encloses it 
has already run through six editions, and there is a promise of 
another and larger edition presently... Von Hartmann is a figure in 
German literature just now, and he has considerably assisted his 
many admirers to conceive this figure in a sufficiently concrete 
manner by prefixing a vignette of his features to his ponderous 
treatise, and quite recently by a detailed account of his life, which 
includes, among other interesting matters, the name of the physician 
who helped to land him on the shore of this mundane existence. 
There is a Hartmann party in Germany, just as there is a Wagner 
party, fired with a like enthusiasm. The reconciler of Hegel and 


Schopenhauer is, for the moment at least, a popular author, and 
rigorous scientific method, even when leading to the abstrusest 
of results, is at length applauded by the many.*? Such an unpre- 
dictable effect is surely worth inquiring into. 


I. 


From the short autobiography already alluded to, and which 
appeared under the title, ‘‘ My Course of Development” (“ Mein 
Entwickelungsgang’”’), in the first three numbers of the ‘“ Gegen- 
wart’ for 1875,° we gather the following facts. 


(1) This edition, which falls into two volumes, has reached the public since the 
present essay was finished. 

(2) That Hartmann has produced his effect almost exclusively in literary as opposed 
to philosophic and scientific circles, may be seen by a comparison of the favourable 
criticisms collected under the heads, ‘ Philosophic, Theologic, and Literary Opinions,” 
which the publishers have just sent out in announcing a new edition of Hartmann’s 
work. The total absence of scientific judgments, and the cold and guarded tone of the 
recognition of the few philosophers, curiously contrast with the abundance and 
fervour of the notices drawn from political and literary journals. 

(8) Just republished in a volume, entitled “Gesammelte Studien und Aufsiitze 
gemeinverstandlichen Inhalts.’’ The writer of an exceedingly interesting article on 
“The Philosophy of Pessimism,” in the January number of the Westminster Review 
(which has appeared since the present article was written), reproduces one or two 
common rumours respecting Hartmann’s life which this autobiography plainly 
contradicts. 

R 2 
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Carl Robert Edward von Hartmann (the first two praenomena are 
not used by the writer) was born at Berlin in the year 1842. His 
father was a captain in the Prussian Artillery. Edward was the 
only child, and, being naturally precocious, readily acquired an old- 
fashioned manner of thought and expression. He went through the 
excellent school course of the Prussian Gymnasia, not, however, 
with very much enjoyment. The youth’s precocity is well illus- 
trated by the fact that he was able to see, even at this time, the one- 
sidedness and narrowness of much of school tuition. He felt school 
to be “a pressing burden,” and rebelled “against a system of 
instruction that was in many particulars a clear waste of time.” 
The hour in which he left school was “ perhaps the happiest of his 
life.” One reason of this curious oppressiveness of school life was 
clearly the want of pleasant companionships. Hartmann speaks of 
his comrades as looking on him as something uncanny, largely 
because of his freedom from all sentiments of piety towards authority. 
He had no great love for classical studies. Mathematics and 
natural science (what amount of the latter was studied is not 
mentioned) were his favourite pursuits. The real sources of pleasure 
in this apparently unjoyous existence were English novels and, later 
on, the pursuit of music and painting, in each of which branches of 
art he attained considerable progress. 

On leaving school Hartmann was in a good deal of doubt 
respecting a profession. He shrank from the prospect of a uni- 
versity career on account of the coarseness and vulgarity of student 
life. (One would like to know how many German Gymnasiasts are 
troubled by similar scruples.) He was not sufficiently sure of a 
first-rate success to take up as a calling either of his favourite 
arts or natural science. He decided for the army, believing that by 
becoming a soldier he could best become ‘‘a whole man.” His 
mathematical and physical studies, moreover, drew him more espe- 
cially to the department of artillery. In 1858 he joined a regiment 
of artillery as cadet, and began to attend the lectures and exercises 
of the artillery school. His new life appears to have been more 
congenial to him than his school experiences, though it is clear that 
he found but little sympathy in his special aims among his light- 
hearted comrades. He secured ample time for reading, which 
embraced works on philosophy, natural science, and esthetical 
subjects. His philosophical reading, which now became more and 
more the absorbing interest of his leisure, was carried on at first in 
a desultory, afterwards in a more systematic, fashion. For the most 
part, he tells us, he was led by a certain natural instinct in finding 
out what was of value in philosophical literature, though he had 
the guidance of some medical friends in the perusal of works on 
psychology and natural science. 
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Still more remarkable than his early appetite for philosophic lite- 
rature was his precocious impulse to think out metaphysical pro- 
blems for himself. He tells us that in his thirteenth year he had 
begun to jot down thoughts, questions, doubts, and aphorisms, and 
that at the close of his gymnasium course (in his seventeenth year) 
he composed his “ first connected work,” under the title “ Reflections 
on Mind,” in which he discussed, inter alia, the problems of a future 
state, free-will, &c. During the first years of his military career 
(1858—1863) his professional duties left him too little time for phi- 
losophical production. In 1863, he tells us, he laid down some of the 
fundamental pillars of his philosophical system, including the recon- 
ciliation of pessimism and optimism, and the justification of the 
teleological method. 

In the winter of 1861—2 his military studies were interrupted by a 
disorder in the knee, which, as it grew worse, necessitating long 
absences at baths, finally compelled him to relinquish his career. He 
left the artillery school in the year 1862, and fully gave up his 
profession in 1864. The malady from which he suffered has remained 
a local one, not impairing his general health, and has now consider- 
ably abated. 

After some further thoughts of taking up the art of painting or 
of musical composition as an avocation, Hartmann decided to throw 
himself into philosophy,’ and towards the end of the year 1864 he 
had already begun his “ Philosophy of the Unconscious.” In this, 
as in earlier productions he went to work, he says, impelled only by 
a desire to satisfy his own intellectual cravings for truth, and by no 
consideration of external consequences. He attaches much importance 
to the fact that his productions were not controlled by ‘any external 
ends, whether personal or material.” In this respect, he adds— 


‘The ‘Philosophy of the Unconscious’ is specifically distinguished from most 
productions of the modern philosophic book-market, which serve either as a 
ground-work for an intended university examination, or as a means of gaining 


a professorship, or as a confirmation of a professorial reputation, or finally as 
a literary investment.” 


He also congratulates himself, in terms which perhaps hardly 
seem suitable, at least to English taste, that this work was under- 
taken in perfect isolation from professional circles, and what he 
styles the philosophy of the guild (Zunftphilosophiec).? The perfect 


(1) One almost admires Hartmann’s frank vanity, when he tells us that at this time “ he 
knew that in his past twenty-two years he had experienced more, triumphed over more 
errors, got rid of more prejudices, and seen through more illusions, than many cultivated 
men are allowed to do in their whole life.” 

(2) Hartmann is frequently styled Doctor, and Erdmann, in his “ Grundriss der 
Geschichte der Philosophie,’’ says he took his doctorate at the Berlin University in the 
year 1867. But Hartmann does not mention this, and, moreover, scems never to have 
assumed the title. 
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originality and independence of his speculations are vouched for, he 
thinks, by the fact that among his friends there was none with whom 
he could hold a conversation ‘“ of any philosophical complexion.” 

By the year 1867 the work was completed, though it was not 
published till 1869."| The author concludes his autobiography by 
giving his reason for not substantially changing the first draft of his 
system in later editions, and by meeting the suspicion that his pessi- 
mistic proclivities are due to a gloomy personal experience by means 
of a pleasant little sketch of his home life, lit up with the presence of 
a sympathetic wife, of a beautiful engaging boy, “‘ just experimenting 
with the joining together of verbs and nouns,” and of a few congenial 
friends. 


II. 


With this knowledge of the author’s character and history, let us 
look into the stout volume which encloses the “ Philosophy of the 
Unconscious,” in order to see what its main features and fundamental 
ideas really are. After this we shall be in a position to estimate, 
roughly at least, the philosophic value of the system, and may then 
briefly consider the larger question of its literary success. 

In the introduction Herr yon Hartmann gives us a fairly 
clear notion of the aim of his volume. Setting out with a 
quotation from Kant as to the existence of mental representations or 
ideas (Vorstellungen) of which we are not conscious, the author seeks 
to define his fundamental conception of an unconscious mental pro- 
cess which presents itself now as volition (as in instinct), now as 
intellectual representation or idea (as in many forms of memory). It 
is added that the metaphysical conception of the Unconscious, which 
is to include both unconscious will and unconscious idea, is positive 
as well as negative, by right of the two attributes volition and 
representation. 

The author further discusses the right method of speculation. He 
complains that science has remained too confined and borné, through 
want of a metaphysical interpretation of its conclusions ; while philo- 
sophy, by employing only the deductive method, has remained thin 
and unsubstantial, and incapable of connecting itself with the fruits 
of empirical research. The proper method is to combine the two, by 
seeking ‘‘to connect according to the inductive method the specu- 
lative principles’ (which have been arrived at by “a leap in the air 
of a mystic nature”) “ with the highest attained results of inductive 
science. 


(1) It may be interesting to compare Hartmann’s age with those of two other young 
metaphysicians when they published their first great work. Berkeley was twenty-five 
when the “New Theory of Vision” appeared;! the “Treatise of Human Nature” 
was published when Hume was twenty-six. 
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After a review of what he calls his predecessors in philo- 
sophy and in science in reference to the notion of the Unconscious, 
and a highly curious section on the mode in which we accept the 
existence of ends or aims in nature, the writer enters on the first of 
the three main divisions of his work, namely, that which discusses 
the manifestations of the Unconscious in organic and principally in 
animal bodies. This part, as well as the succeeding one, professes to 
be a rigorous scientific investigation of facts, and serves to form the 
empirical basis of the metaphysical theory of the Unconscious. The 
drift of this investigation is, that everywhere in the processes of 
organic life the action of unconscious will and intelligence is distinctly 
recognisable. This is shown to hold good in the region of the func- 
tions of the spinal column and sympathetic ganglia, in voluntary and 
reflex movements, in instinct, in the healing processes of the organism, 
and finally in the growth and formation of organic structure. Under 
these heads the writer collects from a large number of different 
sources a host of curious and interesting facts, which in his view 
clearly point to the operations of unconscious will and idea as their 
only adequate cause. Without trying to follow him in detail, we 
may give one or two examples of his mode of reasoning from these 
biological phenomena. 

For example, Hartmann quotes a good many well-known facts 
which go to show that there are certain movements carried on by 
the lower centres in the spinal column and medulla oblongata quite 
independently of the brain. Thus a hen from which Flourens 
removed the whole of the cerebrum stuck its head under its wing on 
going to sleep, and on waking shook itself and arranged its feathers 
with its beak. (The writer can scarcely mean that only the column 
and the medulla were concerned in these actions.) From these facts 
he reasons, as Mr. Lewes and others have done, that animals have 
more than one consciousness ; namely, a cerebral consciousness which 
is the animal’s self, and detached consciousnesses connected with the 
lower centres. In other words, there exist in our bodily organisms 
distinct wills which, as far as we, the higher consciousnesses, are con- 
cerned, are unconscious. But more, not only can lower centres of con- 
sciousness be proved to exist in the animal organism, we may detect 
the presence of distinct mental elements which do not enter as factors 
either into the higher cerebral consciousness or into the lower gang- 
lionic consciousnesses. This is shown in the execution of voluntary 
movements. When I wish to lift my little finger, says Hartmann, 
the molecular vibrations which sustain this mental state (Hartmann 
calls it a representation) are located in the cerebrum, and cannot there- 
fore act directly on the extremities of the motor nerves which lead 
to the muscles of the finger, since these are seated in the medulla or 
cerebellum. Nor is it possible to explain by mechanical processes 
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the transferrence of these cerebral vibrations to the motor nerves. 
Hence there must be an intermediate psychical process which is 
evidently an unconsciousone. In consequence of the conscious inten- 
tion to lift the finger there arises an unconscious intention to excite 
the point Pp where the motor nerves end. This intention, moreover, 
clearly involves the presence of an unconscious mental representa- 
tion, namely that of the point Pp; consequently, “‘ Every voluntary 
movement presupposes the unconscious representation of the position 
of the corresponding nervous terminations in the brain” (p. 67). 

In the phenomena of instinct Hartmann finds a much wider 
field for this action of unconscious mind. Instinctive actions 
cannot, he thinks, be explained as conscious processes, carried out 
with conscious intention. The rapidity and certainty with which 
they are executed sharply mark them off from the clearly conscious 
actions of the same limited minds, these actions being always slow, 
hesitating, and awkward. Nor can they be explained on any 
mechanical theory of nervous structure and nervous action as purely 
material processes. They clearly involve mental processes; and since 
these are not conscious—not even elements of a presumable lower 
isolated consciousness in a less complex ganglionic centre—they 
must result from a will and an intelligent conception which are in 
every sense unconscious. This unconscious intelligent will, though 
not having any definite material basis or seat in the organism like 
the conscious will of the cerebrum and the wills of the lower 
centres, is nevertheless to be regarded as belonging to the indivi- 
dual. It springs “out of the innermost nature and character”’ of 
the individual. The aim of each of these instincts “is not thought 
out by some foreign mind outside the individual as a Providence... . 
but is willed in every case by the individual, only unconsciously ” 
(p. 97). Under instinct, it may be added, the author renders very 
prominent all cases of animal pre-vision in which there seem to be no 
sources from which the creature could derive its information. Thus 
the migration of birds cannot be accounted for as the result of a 
sensation at the time, but clearly involves a fore-casting of future 
atmospheric changes. This presentiment Hartmann calls a clairvoy- 
ance (Hellsehen), and he considers the alleged facts of human 
clairvoyance to be of precisely the same nature, 

In his account of the recuperative forces of the organism, and of 
the processes of organic growth, the author seeks to trace in a yet 
wider region the action of unconscious will and intelligence in the 
bodily organism. Disease is a disturbance of the organism by some 
external force, and recovery is the result of a voluntary act of “an 
individual providence ” deliberately aiming at the result reached. 
Similarly growth cannot be accounted for as a pure result of 
mechanical laws, but is seen to involve the action of a will. 
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The result of this first part seems to be, that in the processes of 
animal life there shows itself in addition to the will of which the in- 
dividual is conscious, other quasi-conscious wills correlated with the 
lower nervous centres, and further a wholly unconscious will which 
can only be defined as a kind of tutelary spirit or providence of the 
individual, and which seems to be capable of making good a number 
of deficiencies of conscious will and intelligence, and of originating a 
large number of actions and changes in the organism, being limited 
only by certain material conditions which are not very clearly 
stated. 

In the second part Hartmann proceeds to illustrate the revela- 
tions of the Unconscious in the human mind, as the second great 
region in which the empirical results of this principle are to be 
looked for. In a somewhat loose arrangement of subjects, the 
author here passes under review what he deems to be the un- 
conscious elements in sexual love, in feeling generally, in character 
and morality, in aesthetic judgment and artistic creation, in 
mysticism, in history, &c. In all these regions the author thinks he 
discovers the action of mind behind mind, of unconscious intention 
behind conscious intention, just as in the first part he recognised 
the presence of will, other than that of consciousness, behind the 
material processes of the animal organism. 

For example, men seek sexual indulgence in the illusion that 
they thus reach a measure of pleasure not otherwise attainable. This 
is explained by saying that what they will is not the indulgence 
but the act of generation; and it is this unconscious purpose, or 
blind instinctive impulse, which gives all its meaning to the delights 
of courtship, and to the charm of an opposed or rather a comple- 
mentary nature for the amatory passion.’ 

Again, there is a mysterious element in all pleasure and pain. 
This is due to the fact that all pleasure is a pacification of will, pain 
a non-pacification; and in most cases the thing willed is never 
present to consciousness. Thus the pleasure of colour must be sup- 
posed to result from an unconscious will of the nervous substance 
to re-act in a particular way under the stimulation of certain ether- 
vibrations. 

Other examples can only just be alluded to. Hartmann, though 
affirming the real existence of the external world and of space, 
accepts the empiricist’s view of the genesis of our space notions 
through a synthesis of muscular and other feelings, and seeks to 
show that this synthesis lies outside consciousness. Language, 
again, exhibits the same principle, for human specch is too large 


(1) It is not surprising that this point has so frequently been selected for ridicule by 
Hartmann’s opponents. Hartmann certainly seems to betray something of a cynical 
satisfaction in destroying as far as possible the more poetic aspects of love. 
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and complicated a growth to be the product of a single mind, while 
it is too much of an organic unity to be due to the conscious actions 
of many. Once more, mysticism (under which must be understood 
not only the spiritual vision of religionists, but also clairvoyance 
and even metaphysical intuition) illustrates the existence of the 
Unconscious. The object or content of mystical thought is nothing 
reached by experience, but a revelation from the sphere of the 
Unconscious. Finally, history, as Hegel has shown, involves the 
aiming of individual wills at a general result of which they know 
nothing, and so must be regarded as a process of unconscious volition. 

By the end of the second part, then, Hartmann claims to have 
made out that the presence of unconscious yet intelligent will is dis- 
tinctly traceable both in the region of material processes and in that 
of conscious activity. With this inductive basis he is satisfied, and 
proceeds in the third part, under the title, ‘‘ The Metaphysic of the 
Unconscious,” to define and deduce the consequences of the principle 
of the Unconscious as the all-pervading ontological reality. Into 
many of the subtle metaphysical points discussed in this somewhat 
miscellaneous section of the work we need not enter. It may be suffi- 
cient to point to a few of the most striking and interesting features. 

The great problems which Hartmann has to attack in a meta- 
physic of unconscious will is to show the relation of his principle to 
matter as real existence, and to work out the metaphysical process 
by which this matter slowly reaches the forms of organic life, and 
finally of a life which sustains a consciousness. 

Matter, says Hartmann, consists, according to the latest physical 
hypothesis, exclusively of innumerable atomic forces grouped toge- 
ther in certain ways. These forces, or points of force, are either 
positive or negative, attractive or repellent. Each atomic force is a 
striving, and what is this? ‘ What, then, is the striving of the 
atomic force besides will, that striving whose content or object is 
formed by the unconscious representation of that which is striven 
after?” (p.478). The activities of the atomic forces are simply indi- 
vidual acts of volition. Thus easily is matter resolved into will and 
idea, and the radical difference supposed to exist between matter 
and mind effaced. The identity of the two is now no longer an 
inconceivable postulate or a product of mystic conception, but “ is 
elevated to a scientific cognition.” 

Next as to the evolution of organic life. It is here that Hart- 
mann’s principles will have to be tried. Ie conceives the process 
of organic development to be distinctly willed and intended by the 
Unconscious, the object aimed at being a higher and still higher 
degree of life. But how are we to conceive this “ organizing 
Unconscious”? Is it simply the sum of the individual acts of will 
supplied by the forces of the atoms of matter? In other words, is 
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organic evolution a mechanical process explicable by the known 
laws of material processes? Hartmann is very clear on this point. 
The Unconscious in organic evolution is something quite apart from 
the material forces or volitions implied in bodily changes. It is a 
will enlightened by an intelligence which presides over these, which 
every now and then interferes with their action by introducing a new 
element. 

This conception of an unconscious will (over and above the mere 
volitions of the bodily atoms) whose action cannot be reduced to a 
mechanical operation, is brought out with great prominence in the 
author’s discussion of Darwinism. Hartmann admits the action of 
individual variation, inheritance, and natural selection, but, appeal- 
ing to objections raised by Mr. Wallace and Professor Nageli, he 
thinks these processes are wholly inadequate to account for the pro- 
gress of animal life. Natural selection explains, he thinks, only the 
development and transformation of existing organs into some new 
“ physiological arrangement” demanded by the circumstances of the 
time, it is impotent to account for a properly morphological change. 
The main part of the development, both of plants and of animals, 
is due to the direct action of the organizing Unconscious. What 
Darwin’s principle represents is simply the action of certain mecha- 
nical arrangements which the Unconscious finds, so to speak, ready 
prepared for it, and wisely makes use of. Hartmann lays down a 
number of principles, which he thinks fully explain the processes of 
organic evolution. Among these we find the following, which will 
illustrate the author’s conception of his subject. “The Unconscious 
makes use of the individual deviations which arise accidentally in 
every process of generation, in so far as these present themselves in 
those directions which answer to its aim.” 

Let us now see what Hartmann makes of the genesis of conscious- 
ness in this system of things. The points of contrast between 
consciousness and the Unconscious are said to be such as these: 
Consciousness is capable of becoming diseased and exhausted, while 
the Unconscious is not subject to these drawbacks. The one has 
duration and involves memory, while the other is timeless. The 
first is liable to error, the second infallible. Again, consciousness is 
necessarily conditioned by the presence of a material brain or nervous 
ganglia. On this point Hartmann fully goes with the materialists. 
The final point of difference between the Unconscious and conscious- 
ness is that while in the former will and intellectual representation 
are inseparable, in the latter the idea may become detached from the 
volition. Consciousness is thus a possibility of the emancipation of 
the intellectual from the volitional. The following is the process 


by which consciousness as emancipated intellectual representation 
arises :— 











(he 
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‘*The representation has no interest in its own existence, no endeayour to 
reach it; consequently, so long as there is no consciousness, it is only called 
forth by the will, and the unconscious mind can only have such representa- 
tions as, being called into being by the will, form the content of the will. Here 
organised matter suddenly breaks in on the peace of the Unconscious, and 
forces on the astonished individual mind during the necessary reaction of sensa- 
tion a representation which falls on it as out of heaven, for it finds in itself no 
will for this representation. .... The great revolution has come to pass, the 
first step in the redemption of the world is taken, the idea is snatched away 
from the will in order to confront it in the future as an independent might, in 
order to subject that power of which it has been the slave.” —P. 394. 

Consciousness is thus a product of two factors, the unconscious 
mind and material activity, which again is but a form of volition. 
That is to say, its genesis is the result of a collision of two wills, 
namely, the will of the unconscious individual mind and the reacting 
wills of the atoms of the brain. This rupture of the quiescence of 
the unconscious mind is, Hartmann tells us, necessarily accompanied 
with a feeling of pain (Uniust), which accordingly is an inseparable 
ingredient of all conscious life. Unconscious wills of individual 
organisms, atomic wills in inorganic natiure—these conceptions 
appear to point to a final solution of the problem of being by a form 
of pluralism somewhat akin to Leibnitz’s theory of monads and 
Herbart’s doctrine of simple beings. But Hartmann’s views resemble 
rather those of Spinoza and later philosophers who postulate one 
comprehensive ultimate substance. His theory is distinctly termed 
a form of Monism, which recognises but one substance or ultimate 
reality. All these varieties of will are, he tells us, but different 
functions of one and the same substance. First of all, it is plain 
that the unconscious minds of the same individual are all one, else 
there could not be “ that wonderful harmony of the organism.” 
Further, it must be supposed that the unconscious minds of different 
individuals are the same, and the fixed belief in the opposite is 
only an illusion of the practical instinct which continually cries ‘I, 
I.” Finally, the atomic wills of inorganic matter are to be con- 
ceived as manifestations of the same metaphysical entity. 

The author takes great pains to point out what he considers to be 
the correct relation of his metaphysical principles to those of pre- 
vious philosophers, including Plato, Leibnitz, Schelling, Hegel, and 
Schopenhauer. Into these observations we cannot follow him. He 
lays great stress on the assertion that his system serves to reconcile 
the two directions of speculative thought represented by Hegel and 
Schopenhauer, namely, towards the erection of the will and of the 
idea exclusively into the ultimate reality. Ina highly curious bit 
of imaginative writing he seeks to describe the original condition 
of the Unconscious before it manifested its activity in any form of 


(1) It may be seen from this that with Hartmann space and time, though objective 
realities in the phenomeal universe, do not exist for the ultimate substantial will. 
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phenomenal existence, and shadows forth the rather astounding 
process by which the idea came into possession of full existence. 
The idea only exists, he says, when the will has grasped it as its 
content; before that it is neither actually existent nor poten- 
tially existent, nor on the other hand non-existent. What is it 
then? ‘Language does not supply a proper word for the expression 
of this notion ; one might most readily characterize this condition as 
latent existence’ (pp. 806—7). 

One point in this superlatively metaphysical determination of 
the nature of the Unconscious must not be passed by, as it is 
intimately connected with the author’s conception of scientific 
method. The idea he tells us represents the logical ; the will, which 
simply strives, and of itself knows not how to attain, the illogical. 
At the same time both are included under the notion of causality. 
“ That the stone which I let fall falls, depends on the continuation of 
volition to the present moment ; but that it fa//s, and with a certain 
velocity, lies in the nature of the logical.” Causality is thus con- 
ceived “as logical necessity, which receives actuality through the 
will.” End or aim is accordingly the positive side of the logical, 
and we may adopt the proposition of Leibnitz, cause efficientes pendent 
a causis finalibus. Logical necessity is the universal, and causality 
and finality, to which motivation (of will) may be added, are 
only “ different projections” in which this universal presents itself 
when considered from different points of view. Thus is the teleo- 
logical method restored to science by means of a metaphysical 
demonstration. 

A word must be said on the relation of the Unconscious to the 
God of Theism as defined by the author. Hartmann insists that his 
principle really includes all that is essential in the hypothesis of an 
intelligent deity. Thus he urges that his noumenon, though uncon- 
scious, is not blind, but, from the vast superiority of its intelligence 
(clairvoyance) above all conscious intelligence, must rather be 
regarded as “a supra-conscious.” Moreover, it is omnipotent as 
well as omniscient, and though not itself conscious, is the bearer of 
individual consciousnesses ; so that it should, Hartmann thinks, be 
accepted as a full equivalent for the old conception of a personal 
intelligence. 

It is now full time that we pass on to consider what is undoubtedly 
the most interesting part of Hartmann’s system, namely his doctrine 
of pessimism, and his proffered solution of the problem of life by 
means of his theory of the Unconscious. This constitutes the prac- 
tical side of his philosophy. 

That conscious existence is universally and necessarily an excess of 
pain over pleasure, Hartmann holds no less assuredly than Schopen- 
hauer; and since he is most unmistakably utilitarian in recognising 
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nothing valuable in conscious life but pleasure and absence of pain, 
his view of existence as ordinarily understood is about as gloomy as 
the most despondent pessimist could wish. We think life is beau- 
tiful, delightful, but we are deceived. ‘It is all vanity, that is 
illusion, nothingness.” * ; 

But Hartmann has his own way of reaching this conclusion. 
Schopenhauer had been content to prove his pessimism by a very 
easy method. All volition, he says, as a striving after something, 
“springs out of deficiency (Mangel), out of discontent with one’s 
condition, and is therefore a state of suffering so long as itis not satis- 
fied ; but no satisfaction is lasting, it is rather only the starting-point 
of a new striving.” ? Sometimes, with something of impatience and a 
suggestion of grim satisfaction, he would tell the objector to assure 
himself of the truth of pessimism by comparing the sensation of the 
animal that devours another with that of the other which is 
devoured.° 

Hartmann is not satisfied with such a short cut. His method is 
that of “induction,” and so he sets to work to prove, by what he 
considers to be overwhelming evidence, that human existence is a 
miserable one, and so far from being made less so by the progress of 
human development, is in a sense growing more and more miserable 
as intelligence increases and the true value of human ends becomes 
calmly recognised. Hartmann considers that the predominance of 
misery in human life may be fully shown by a separate consideration 
of the value of health, liberty, sufficiency of means and other neces- 
saries of enjoyment, of the instincts of hunger and love, of the social 
relations and friendship, of ambition, of scientific activity and the cul- 
tivation of art, and of many other sides of human life and endeavour. 

The belief in the possibility of happiness is, then, according to 
Hartmann, an illusion, and he proceeds to distinguish three stages in 
this illusion. In the first, happiness is supposed to be attainable by 
the individual now in the present stage of human development. 
This is the belief of the naive uncultivated mind, and answers to the 
childhood of the world or antiquity. The second stage shows us the 
individual waking up to the impossibility of happiness in this earthly 
life, and placing this happiness in a transcendent existence after 
death. The youth ef the world, or the middle ages, is the period in 
which this illusion flourished. In the third stage, men begin to 

(1) In one respect, indeed, Hartmann’s view is less cheerless than that of Schopen- 
hauer, who asserts that all pleasure is negative, in so far as it can only arise indirectly 
through the removal or alleviation of pain. Hartmann sees through this fallacy, and puts 
pleasure and pain on an equality, as being each both negative and positive (pp. 655 seq.). 

(2) “ Welt als Wille und Vorstellung,” book iv., § 56. vol. i. p. 365, Frauenstadt’s 
edition of Schopenhauer’s collected works. ‘ 

(3) Schopenhauer does indeed say (Ibid. p. 381 seg.) that the misery of life can be 


proved both 4 priori and a posteriori, but he hardly makes a pretence of supplying 
the latter proof. 
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forego all thought of individual happiness, but still think of 
happiness as attainable by future generations of mankind. This is 
the growth of modern time, or the manhood of the world. Each of 
these illusions Hartmann seeks to upset by a separate line of 
argument. 

And now, what does our author propose to do with mankind in 
this apparent dead-lock ? Schopenhauer had been content to suggest 
as the only way out of the difficulty what the mystic ascetics of‘ all 
ages had implicitly taught, and the Buddhist religion had distinctly 
defined—namely, the breaking or killing of the individual will 
through renunciation of life’s pleasures, the “denial of the will to 
live,” or, to express it otherwise, the gradual quiescence of the will 
in view of its own contradictoriness and nothingness. 

Hartmann thinks this is a confession of intellectual impotence, 
and no solution of the problem of existence at all. While a pessimist 
in an empirical sense, he cannot be content with pessimism as a spe- 
culative creed. Pessimism must be reconciled with optimism under 
some higher conception of existence, and this Hartmann seeks to 
effect by means of his theory of the Unconscious. 

First of all, then, Hartmann accepts the consequence that this 
world, with its preponderance of evil, is the product of the Uncon- 
scious, which he here names a creator. Further, he agrees with the 
optimist Leibnitz so far as to assert that the world is arranged and 
governed as wisely and excellently as it is possible for it to be ;* that 
“if, in the all-wise Unconscious, among all possible representations, 
that of a better world had had a place, this other would certainly have 
been produced.” This could only be made doubtful by showing that 
the Unconscious is aiming at.an unworthy final end, or uses inappro- 
priate means for securing this end, neither of which is possible. 

Granting, then, that this is the best possible world, how came it to 
be so bad? According to Hartmann, the world owes its existence 
(though not its form of existence) to a non-rational act, inasmuch as 
the will in itself, apart from intellectual representation, is alogical. 
The existence of the universe is due primarily to the blind and uncon- 
trollable impulse of the unconscious will to will. Hence the elements 
of incompleteness and misery. If the will had not willed—which was 
impossible—there would have been no universe, consequently no evil. 
On the other hand, since its existence was necessitated by this rest- 
less condition of the will, the mode of existence —the ‘‘ what” and 
“how” of existence—is as good as it could have been through the 
presence of the rational or logical element. This factor of the Un- 
conscious being once necessarily called in io help the will to act, has 
gradually acquired independence and supremacy, and this is shown 
in the direction of the whole world-process to a rational final end. 


(1) Leibnitz rested this assertion on his conception of evil as negative and limiting. 
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We must now inquire into the nature of this final end (Zndzweck) 
of the world-process.' Hartmann follows Hegel very closely in consi- 
dering this problem. Is, he asks, consciousness the final end, as 
Hegel asserts, and as might appear from the fact that it is gradually 
progressing and rising? Certainly not. It cannot be an end to 
itself (Selbst-zweck). ‘With pains it is born, with pains it devours 
its existence, With pains it purchases its elevation; and what does it 
offer as a compensation for all this? A vain self-mirroring!” 
What, then, is the final end ? Consciousness is clearly the proximate 
end. But it lies in the notion of consciousness that the intellect 
- should be emancipated from the will, and the will be resisted and 
finally annihilated. Hence, says Hartmann, “can it be doubtful 
that the all-wise Unconscious, which thinks both end and means as 
one, has formed consciousness merely in order to release the will 
from the unblessedness of its willing, from which it cannot release 
itself—that the final end of the world-process, for which conscious- 
ness serves as the last means, is to realise the greatest possible 
attainable condition of happiness, namely that of painlessness” 
(pp. 755-6) ? 

Here we are taken back to a point frequently alluded to in the 
course of Hartmann’s exposition, namely, that every mode of willing 
in the Unconscious is accompanied with misery or pain. The con- 
dition of the unconscious will, before the representation comes to its 
relief, is a “hungry empty” willing, and moreover an infinite 
willing, and all that this representation as a finite quantity helps it 
to attain fails to satisfy its greed. There remains, then, an endless 
surplus of hunger, and consequently an absolute unblessedness and 
self-torment without pleasure. From this condition the idea as 
the logical has to release the unreasoning will. It has ‘“‘to make 
good what the irrational will has made bad.’”’ How is this to be 
accomplished ? How can reason silence the clamour of hungry 
will? Only through consciousness. There must be a universal act 
of denial of will on the part of all conscious minds. In consequence 
of the development of intelligence and the recognition of the irra- 
tionality of all willing and striving, the human species, or some 
higher beings endowed with conscious intelligence, either on our 
planet or elsewhere, in whom a sufficient amount of will has been 
concentrated, will execute the great finale of the world drama by 
one common act of will-annihilation. 

It follows from this, says Hartmann, that Schopenhauer’s pre- 
scription of an individual denial of will is premature and erroneous. 
The immediately right thing for the individual is, on the contrary, 
“the affirmation of will to live.” Only by following out the instincts 
of nature, and by helping to prolong the life of mankind, can the 
final end, the release of will from its inherent misery, be reached. 
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The highest duty of man is thus to work in harmony with the 
unconscious mind, to help on the world-process by seeking in every 
way to promote, first of all, the general growth of intelligence, by 
which men will be the more quickly brought to recognise the futility 
of willing, and, secondly, the spread of sympathy,’ by which they 
will be lifted out of their narrow individual aims to take part in 
one universal aim, the annihilation of all misery by the total denial 
of will. This reconciliation of optimism and pessimism, says Hart- 
mann, unlike pessimism pure and unalloyed, supplies an adequate 
basis for practical effort and hopeful endeavour. 


IIT. 


Such, then, in brief, is the substance of Hartmann’s teaching ; and 
now what is to be said respecting its scientific or philosophic value ? 

No thoughtful reader can have failed to note, again and again, the 
insufficiency of Hartmann’s reasonings, and it will be found that this 
logical inadequateness presents itself even more strikingly in the 
original than in the brief exposition just given. The facile way, 
for example, in which the author leaps from the physical hypothesis 
of atomic forces (which thoughtful physicists recognise to be nothing 
but convenient fictions, the product of our own minds) to the con- 
clusion that all matter is will, is characteristic of his process of 
induction. 

Let us look a little more closely at one or two of the most striking 
fallacies which the author perpetrates under the guise of the induc- 
tive method. 

The first thing which a little staggers a man accustomed to the 
sober ways of a really inductive science, is the assumption that there 
exists any form of mental life which is unconscious. We say assump- 
tion, for the “scientific proof” Hartmann offers, drawn from certain 
ambiguous statements of Helmholtz and others, as to the existence of 
“unconscious inferences,” &c.,is wholly inconclusive. It is obviously 
impossible to prove from scientific evidence that mind extends 
beyond the boundaries of consciousness, including our own and that 
of the lower animals. The reasoning of Kant, Hamilton, and 
others, that in the human mind there are processes which do not 
affect. consciousness, have been fully upset again and again, being 
found to rest on two fallacious assumptions; (a) that an idea or 
feeling which is instantly forgotten did not impress consciousness, and 
(6) that the direction of consciousness by voluntary attention cannot 


(1) Hartmann follows Schopenhauer in making the essence of sympathy to be the 
recognition of the substantial identity of the individual subject with the object of his 
sympathy. Schopenhauer thinks sympathy may be expressed by the formula of the 
Veda, “Tat twam asi!” (That art thou!). See Miss Zimmern’s interesting volume 
Arthur Schopenhauer, his Life and his Philosophy, p. 233. 

VOL, XX. N.S. Ss 
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embrace two or more distinct lines of mental activity at once. It is 
doubtful, indeed, whether, as Dr. Carpenter and others affirm, there 
is any such thing as unconscious cerebration—that is, cerebral 
activity that usually involves, conscious feeling or thought, but at 
times has no such concomitant.! But even were this so, it would be 
no proof of an unconscious mental state. 

To this total absence of evidence in favour of unconscious mental 
actions, must be added the insuperable psychological objection to 
the conception of such actions. It is not enough to say that since 
mind is only known to us as consciousness, any attempt to conceive 
unconscious mind must be a complete failure. We have the most 
complete assurance that all mental states owe their existence to just 
those processes of attention, memory, and comparison which make up 
consciousness, developing and growing in the same degree as these.” 
A distinct feeling or thought is the product of many slow processes 
of developing consciousness; and to speak, as Hartmann does, of 
distinct mental representations and previsions of the future as sud- 
denly springing up anywhen and anywhere in the animal organism, 
without any previous connected succession of mental states, is a 
psychological absurdity. Not only is there nothing to prove an 
extra-conscious mind, such mind is unthinkable and, if we are to 
reason by induction at all, impossible. 

In the second place, Hartmann’s conclusion that mental activity 
is capable of being carried on with any form of material process is 
a pure assumption, and, further, a highly improbable one. We reach 
mind (objectively) in two ways: first by its external results, secondly 
by its external conditions. It may be said that the physical conditions 
gf mind are only known when the whole extent of its manifestations 
is known; but when these conditions have been sufficiently studied, 
in a large number of unambiguous cases, it becomes possible to form 
an induction as to what processes are essential to mental activity. 
We may then reason, with a high degree of probability, that beyond 
these limits no mental phenomena are possible. Such'an induction 
has been framed which says that there is no mental activity beyond 
the limits of the nervous system. Now Hartmann vaults over this 
stupendous obstacle. It is true he discusses the material conditions 
of consciousness, but he never once asks whether all mind (supposing 
for the moment there is an unconscious variety) is conditioned by 
certain physical structures and processes. Thus he leaps to the con- 
clusion that mind coexists with certain bodily processes which are 
wholly unconnected with the nervous system. 

(1) See this point ably argued by Dr. Ireland in the Journal of Mental Science for 
October, 1875. ‘ 

(2) One of the startling assumptions which Hartmann finds himself compelled to 


make is, that consciousness has no degrees ; another is that volition is never a conscious 
process. 
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And now it may be asked what kind of evidence the author brings 
to nullify the force of this induction. Does he show, by a process of 
strict scientific proof, that mind manifests itself beyond the limits 
of the nervous system? Not at all. He finds certain physical 
events taking place which Jook like actions of an intelligent will, 
and he concludes that here too mental activity goes on. With the 
feeblest pretence of proving that they cannot result from mechanical 
arrangements—as though we yet knew all the secrets of force and 
motion—he seeks to satisfy his readers that they are the effect of 
mind or will.’ 

Here, then, its nakedness being scarcely veiled by a thin cover- 
ing of so-called proof, is the old teleological fallacy. Something 
is as yet unexplained by natural laws. It looks like certain human 
actions which are directed to an end: ergo, it too must be the 
product of will. Every argument can be urged against Hartmann’s 
assumption, which has been brought again and again to ridicule 
such naive reasonings as those of a savage chief who sees the fury of 
a slain foe in a devastating storm, or those of a child who fondly 
supposes that the day breaks in order to wake up its mother for 
the customary morning story. One fallacy Hartmann certainly does 
escape: He is consistent, and seeks to find purpose in all natural 
events alike; but to what an impoverishment of the purpose ! 
Hartmann’s discussion of the theory of descent and Darwinism, 
to which he has devoted a separate volume,” must be characterised 
as simply amusing to every one who recognises how completely 
Darwin’s method, by raising a strictly mechanical process to the 
rank of a principal cause of organic evolution, removes the ground 
from under the feet of all would-be teleological interpreters of life.* 


(1) The completeness of Hartmann’s failure to establish his extra-conscious mind on 
a foundation of physiological science, may be seen perhaps in the fact that no man of 
scientific reputation has cared to deal with his arguments, whereas men of no great 
scientific power have not only attempted to upset Hartmann’s position, but have really 
succeeded in doing so. We refer especially to the rather loose but effective attack 
made by Dr. Stiebeling in his “‘ Naturwissenschaft gegen Philosophie,’’ which a disciple 
of Hartmann has thought it well to answer step by step, and to the strictures made on 
Hartmann’s scientific conclusions by W. Tobias in his work, “‘ Die Grenzen der Philo- 
sophie.” A much more thoughtful demonstration of the untenability of Hartmann’s 
biological assumptions, and of their essentially unscientific nature, may be found in a 
work entitled “Das Unbewusste vom Standpunkt der Physiologie und Descendenz- 
theorie” (Berlin, 1872). 

(2) Hartmann shows himself quite incapable of understanding Darwin’s principles. 
He supposes that it strictly follows, from this theory of natural selection, that in every 
locality only one species—namely, the highest in the order of development—would 
finally survive (pp. 602-3). Hartmann’s qualifications for biological speculation may 
be estimated by the affirmation (p. 606) that a few tecth or vertebra are “quite 
indifferent”’ in the struggle for existence. 

(3) This is well pointed out in the thoughtful drochure just alluded to—* Das 
Unbewusste vom Standpunkt der Physiologie und Descendenz-theorie.” The writer 
ingeniously suggests that a good part of Hartmann’s system was put together before the 
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With respect to the philosophical value of Hartmann’s principle of 
the Unconscious we do not propose to say much. From beginning 
to end it seems hopelessly incoherent to us, and we much fear that 
in the above account of it we have secured a measure of consistency 
by “‘ reading into” particular passages. We can only name one or 
two points which seem to us to demand further explanation. What, 
for example, are the precise mutual relations of the several forms 
or manifestations of unconscious will which present themselves in 
organic life—for instance, the atomic wills of the bodily tissues, 
the individual conscious will, the unconscious wills of the several 
nerve-centres, the presiding providential will of the individual, and 
finally the tutelary will of the species which appears in the process 
of reproduction ; and, further, how are all these related to the one 
substantial will? Again: how can the unconscious have the pain 
of unsatisfied hungry greed, and yet not become conscious? How, 
once more, is the final universal denial of conscious will to be con- 
ceived psychologically, except as a new act of volition?’ Finally, 
how can we suppose that this cessation of conscious will is to ensure 
the cessation of all will, when we know that consciousness is always 
correlated with a given amount of material force (atomic wills), and 
that this amount is a part of a totality of indestructible force? 
These are but a few of the little difficulties which force themselves 
on the careful reader of Hartmann’s work. 

The last difficulty which we have to urge relates to Hartmann’s 
proof of pessimism, or the triumph of misery in human life. The 
easy way in which the author satisfies himself on this point is truly 
delightful. While professing to provide an inductive proof, his 
reasoning is a series of petitiones principit. For example, he thinks it 
is an argument in favour of an excess of pain, that while pleasure 
and pain both “attack” the nervous system and produce a species 
of weariness, the pain in this case undergoes an increase while the 
pleasure suffers a loss. As though this exhaustion after pain were 
not one of the most happy features of the human organism, since by 
deadening sensibility it lulls the pain (instead of adding to it) and 
enables men to bear what otherwise might well prove maddening 
with firmness, if not with composure. Another instance of a really 
charming capacity for missing the real gist of a fact, is to be found 
in the author’s account of work. Work, he argues, is simply and 
purely an evil, and is only undertaken as a pis-aller, that is to avoid 


author had studied Darwin. It is noteworthy that Hartmann in his autobiography 
makes no mention of his introduction to Darwin’s writings. 

(1) It is really refreshing to see how Schopenhauer and Hartmann try to get out of 
the psychological contradiction involved in this “annihilation of will.” Schopenhauer 
asserted that suicide was not denial of will, whereas a slow self-destruction by 
abstinence from food was such a denial. Hurtmann’s subtleties in trying to show how 


will can accomplish the process of felo de se, are_a really choice specimen of verbal 
manipulation. 
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the greater evil of ennui (not to speak of hunger, &c.). This must 
mean, of course, that no one would enter on intellectual work, for 
instance, unprompted by want or ennui, in deliberate preference of 
such work to a passive mode of enjoyment. We must really prefer 
the candid assumptions of Schopenhauer to the thin disguise of 
argument which Hartmann seeks to foist on us. 

One may well ask whether all attempts to settle the precise 
hedonistic worth of life by strict calculation, are not in their nature 
absurd, whether the facts are not too complex and too multiform to 
allow of a nice balance of quantities, and whether, therefore, the 
final beliefs of men, thinkers as well as others, as to the complexion 
of existence must not continue to be largely the results of a thousand 
subjective influences and specialities of individual experience, obser- 
vation, andtemperament. Hartmann points out the liability of error 
from emotional sources in the optimist’s conclusions. Are there no 
corresponding sources of error in the case of the pessimist ? and if it 
is so, may it not perhaps be the part of a true rationality to abide by 
the instinctive conviction of healthy natures that happiness is in a 
measure attainable, a notion that has at least the merit of being a 
good workable hypothesis ? 

If our estimate of Hartmann’s reasonings be a just one, we may well 
ask what it is that has given him for the hour at least the appearance 
of a real intellectual force in Germany. Fully to understand this, 
would be to trace the author’s relations to foregoing philosophers, 
and to show wherein his theories correspond to the present specula- 
tive wants of Germany. One important factor which has contributed 
to Hartmann’s success, is the late-awakened interest in Schopenhauer, 
especially in his pessimistic ideas. There is little doubt that Hart- 
mann is read in the vast majority of cases for the sake of his 
pessimism. Why the interest in this cheerless and not too rational 
view of the world should continue even unto to-day in a country 
which is just entering upon the rich fruits of national union and 
independence, is a question which we cannot attempt to discuss in 
this place. Can it be that in spite of all that Germany has obtained, 
there remains a rather alarming amount of social discontent? Or is 
this rather protracted attack of Weltschmers, a natural reaction after 
the joyous aspirations and hopes attendant on a first fruition of a 
national literature and art? There are not wanting passages in 
Hartmann’s book which suggest that despair of a satisfying sesthetic 
life, the ideal promise of Schiller, and the apparent attainment of 
Géethe, has no little to do with the author’s estimate of life’s re- 
sources. 

Next to the present engrossing interest in pessimism, Hartmann’s 
success is probably due to certain peculiarities in his mode of philoso- 
phizing and in his literary style. The former may be characterised 
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as eminently laic. Hartmann tells us in his autobiography that he 
has never cared for the praise or blame of the guild philosophers, 
and it is perhaps well for him that he possesses this indifference. A 
style of theorizing less like the closely logical and exhaustive method 
of Kant or of Hegel it would be difficult to imagine. If philosophers 
hesitate to recognise Schopenhauer as a genuine metaphysician, they 
may well pause before they award this rank to his successor. He 
brings to his task the freshness as well as the superficiality of a real 
man of the world. Also he displays a certain Prussian and even 
Prussian military promptness and directness of intellectual move- 
ment. He pooh poohs all side issues, sees one objective towards 
which he must push on his attack, and after a manner attains it. 
Nothing can well be more entertaining to the serious philosophical 
student than to see this jaunty Junker forcing his way into the 
midst of the learned priests of philosophy, and showing them by a 
mere gesture how the great question which has puzzled them so long 
is to be solved. When, for example, he sums up the arguments for 
and against the existence of an independent world, as though it were 
a simple military problem, susceptible of a solution by the calculus 
of probabilities, and when he similarly demonstrates that the chances 
are infinitely against any new ebullition of will on the part of the 
Unconscious after the grand act of universal renunciation of will, 
the effect on a severely trained philosophic mind is one of im- 
measurable hilarity. But then these very qualities are just such as 
to dazzle the popular mind, which is always predisposed to think 
that its own unaided common sense can explain everything. 

Nothing can better show the characteristic practical skill of Hart- 
mann than the selection of his principal name, “the Unconscious.” 
With something of an American quickness of scent for what is in 
the air he recognises that in science the nature of unconscious nervous 
processes which seem to resemble conscious processes in all save this 
one feature, is the growing question of the hour. This idea, detached 
from that of the nervous movements which alone give it its meaning, 
he proceeds with admirable practical insight to erect into a meta- 
physical principle. The Unconscious—sublime negation that seems 
to suggest vast cavernous regions of a dim spiritual life, and yet 
after every new inspection shows itself to be an impalpable inanity, 
a very nothing, or shall we say like the Germans an “ Un- 
thing”! This conception shows that Hartmann, like Schopenhauer, 
has a distinct touch of poetic imagination, and, indeed, his Uncon- 
scious, in all its curious mysterious movements, is always striving 
to become more and more anthropomorphic. In its power of 
appealing to the reader’s imagination, and even of rousing a deep 
vague sentiment of awe, the Unconscious is perhaps superior to its 
kindred negation the Unknowable. JAMES SULLY. 
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Ar the moment of closing our last summary, everything wore a pacific 
aspect, not only in Europe but even on the shores of the Danube. We 
indicated, however, the dark speck on the horizon, and observed that more 
than one incident was to be expected. The number of the Review had 
hardly appeared, before our anticipations were realised. Servia first, and 
then Montenegro declared war against Turkey. Whether Servia was 
pressed to it by official Russia—as is denied with more emphasis than ever 
—or she allowed herself to be drawn on by the encouragements of the 
Russian Slavophils, the fact is that she had gone too far to draw back. If 
Prince Milan had tried to arrest the popular movement which impelled the 
Servians to go to the succour of their brethren, he would have been over- 
thrown in favour of his rival, Kara Giorgiovitch, who, for his part, would 
have had no hesitations. And for that matter, if we leave out of account 
the present sufferings, which certainly will be cruel enough, one must 
confess that Servia has everything to gain by war, and nothing to lose. If 
she is victorious, she gains her end at once; if she is defeated, she lays 
the first stone of her future greatness. 

The principle of nationalities is an immense and incalculable force, which 
the politicians of the old school vainly persist in ignoring. Like all ideas that 
have their root in the heart of masses, this force is indestructible, and grows 
and spreads in the midst of reverses. The defeat of Novara was the starting- 
point of the aggrandisement of Piedmont. Piedmont had taken the cause of 
Italy in hand. She was defeated while earrying in her hand the Italian flag. 
From that moment the little Piedmontese State became the representative of 
Italian nationality. The house of Savoy, which had staked its crown in an 
unequal struggle with Austria, was henceforth assured of one day exchang- 
ing it for the sceptre of the united Peninsula. All the living forces of the 
nation, even the republicans themselves with Mazzini at their head, worked 
in the cause. In 1870, if France had vanquished Prussia, and cut 
Germany to pieces, Germanic unity would none the less have been realised 
sooner or later, and it may be after half a century of conflict, with more 
enthusiasm, generality, and consistency, and fewer obstacles than have 
attended the actual triumph of to-day. Suppose Servia to be beaten, she 
will perhaps be temporarily occupied, but Europe will not allow the 
Turks again to reign at Belgrade—and even this extension of power 
would in truth only have the effect of weakening them. On condition 
that its fall is heroic, Servia will be the legendary representative of 
the Slavic nationality of the Danube, the centre of the hope of a 
future reconstitution of the great southern Slavia of that Empire of 
Douchan, which fell so gloriously under the blows of the Ottoman at 
the famous battle of Kassova. In every household in Croatia, in Dalmatia, in 
Bosnia, in Bulgaria, in Hungarian Servia, the people will sing of an evening to 
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the notes of the guzla the prowess of the soldiers of Prince Milan and Prince 
Nikita. This national epopee, this abstract idea of nationality, thus graven in 
the spirit of a whole people, will finally one day take shape. As the Turks 
can never assimilate the Slaves, as they will ever remain for the latter not 
fellow-citizens but masters and tyrants, their abhorred yoke must sooner 
or later be broken, when the rayahs shall become more numerous, richer, 
and better organized. Thus the progress of civilisation must work against 
the Turks and in favour of their subjects. 

What will be the issue of the war ? The telegrams that fill the columns of 
the newspapers are too confused and too contradictory for us to seize the actual 
situation clearly. The Servian staff does not seem to have adopted the tactics 
that prevail more and more in modern wars, and which in the struggle of 1870 
produced such amazing results. Instead of concentrating the greatest numbers 
of troops on a given point, so as to crush the enemy under superior force, 
they have dispersed their divisions over the whole border of the principality, 
and begun the attack at four different points. Possibly the composition of 
the troops, and the weakness of the artillery did not allow a single great 
battle. Perhaps they had a hope in penetrating the enemy’s territory on 
every side, to find there important reinforcements in the insurgent popula- 
tion. A corps d’armée was directed towards the east to defend Saitschar and 
the Timok, and in case of victory to threaten Widdin. A success on this side 
would be important, because in coming down the Danube the Servians would 
find it easier to receive the material assistance, as well as the recruits, 
continually coming to them across Roumania. On the banks of the 
Timok, fighting has been going on on both sides with much courage 
and impetuous resolution, but so far without any great results. On the 
south, the principal army commanded by Tchernaieff turned Nisch by Pirot 
and Akpalanka, at the same time threatening Sophia with a view to stopping 
the reinforcements that were coming by rail from Constantinople. It seems 
that he has not been able to carry out his design ; but the rumours of his 
defeat which come to us from Constantinople are without confirmation. 
Never has the telegraph transmitted so many falsehoods. Every day 
Servians and Turks alike announce victories, that at the end of two or 
three days are never thought of more. Zach, who commands the third 
corps towards the south-west, and who was to effect a junction with the 
Montenegrins, has evidently not succeeded. Finally in the west, on the 
banks of the Save, Alympitch with a fourth corps has attacked Belina, 
but has not been able to take it from the Turks. He calls upon the insur- 
gents of Bosnia, but does not advance into the interior of the country. 
All these movements are devoid of any of the importance that is attributed 
to them. No decisive battle has been fought, and the Servians have no 
interest in playing their game ina single throw. But still, if by concen- 
trating superior forces on a single point, they had been able to obtain on 
one side or the other a striking and indisputable success, the moral effect 
would have been enormous. One recalls the disastrous consequences of 
the first defeats on the French army, and still more on the resolution of 
its commanders. In the East, where on both sides it is an object to 


rouse the populations, moral effect is an essential element. An important 
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victory of the Servians would not only have discouraged the Turks, but would 
have stirred the Bulgarians and the Bosnians. The Montenegrins obtain 
real successes. On one side they have ‘oceupied the road from Klek to the 
interior; on the other they are masters of the table-land of Gatchko; they 
have taken Nevesinjé, and Mostar is surrounded. The Turks are demoral- 
ised ; they shut themselves up in towns, and dare not risk an encounter 
in the open country. 

The disproportion of forces is very great. The Slavic population engaged 
in the struggle count in all a million and a half of souls. The Turks can 
call for thirteen or fourteen millions of men, without counting Egypt ; 
and Egypt is sending troops, the sentiment of Mussulman solidarity 
having in the Khedive’s mind overcome his desire to achieve his own inde- 
pendence. European opinion, so far as it is to be judged by the Exchanges 
of the great capitals, has come to some peculiar conclusions as to the war. 
When the telegraph from Constantinople announces Turkish victories, the 
funds go up, and they go down when the news comes from Belgrade that 
it is the Servians, on the contrary, who have won the day. A Stock- 
exchange has no more sympathy for one than the other; but it supposes 
that, the Servians once crushed, all would again become orderly. No 
doubt if Servia, in discouragement, were at once to ask for peace, as has 
been asserted the last few days, then ulterior complications would be 
avoided. But as the resistance of Herzegovina, which counts 300,000 
inhabitants, has lasted nearly a year, and as all Europe has been in perturba- 
tion for six months, may we hope for so sudden an abatement ? People do 
not consider that if the Turks were worsted, no foreign state, certainly aot 
England, would have to go to their rescue. If the Servians were worsted, 
and if they opposed to their conquerors a heroic resistance under the eyes 
of all Europe, it would be a severe trial for the Slave sentiment and a 
grave check for Russia, who in spite of the pertinacity with which she 
repels the charge, and perhaps truly, still passes in the eyes of the entire 
Kast as having instigated the whole movement. No doubt if the Emperor 
Alexander wishes for peace, whatever else may happen, he can impose 
peace, for he is absolute master. But if anything could seduce or provoke 
him to renounce the system of absolute non-intervention, it would be the 
occupation of Belgrade by the Turks. We may believe that the peace of 
Europe runs no risk, so long as all the states have an interest in avoiding 
war. But if it were exposed to danger, it could only be in case the 
defeat of Servia should compel Russia to act. So the defeat of the Turks 
can hardly in any case lead to a conflict. We cannot say as much of a 
defeat of the Servians. Has not the Journal de St. Petersbourg, an official 
organ, recently said that in that case the Emperor would not resist the 
aspirations of all his people ? 


Let us now see what has been the attitude of the great Powers. After 
reading the text of the Berlin Memorandum, we readily understand how 
France and Italy should have given their adhesion to it without hesitation, 
and even without consulting with one another. We have some difficulty in 
accounting for its rejection by England, after she had accepted the Andrassy 
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programme, which was really quite as strong a menace to the indepen- 
dence of Turkey. The Berlin Memorandum claimed, Ist, an armistice ; 
2nd, materials for rebuilding the churches that had been destroyed, and 
assistance to the refugees returning to their own homes; 3rd, that the 
Turkish Commissary should come to an understanding with the mixed com- 
mission mentioned in the Andrassy Note, in order to guarantee the serious 
application of the promised reforms and to control their execution ; 4th, 
that advice should be given to the Porte to concentrate its troops, so as to 
avoid a collision; 5th, that the Christians should keep their arms during 
the time of the truce ; and 6th, that the consuls or delegates of the powers 
should exercise a supervision over the reforms. The suspension of arms 
was more favourable to the Turks than to the Insurgents ; the Insurgents 
understood this, and rejected it. 

The refusal of England had the undesirable result first of troubling the 
European concert, and of thus giving rise to opportunities of conflict and 
struggles for influence which are always perilous ; secondly, of exciting the 
confidence and arrogant pride of the Turks, by making them believe that 
they could count on the support of England. As to the first point, it may 
perhaps be pleaded, and with justice, that there had been too much parade 
of the Triple Alliance, as if to the exclusion of the rest of the European 
powers. The action of the English government may have been designed 
as a protest against these pretensions. But on the second point, nothing so 
favourable can be urged. It is all very well for the English cabinet to say 
that it is not supporting Turkey. Its attitude has led to a contrary belief in 
Europe, and especially at Constantinople, and anybody could have foreseen 
that this would be so. Is it not mortifying and downright painful for 
England and the friends of England on the continent, to see her giving 
her moral support to a Power which only keeps its position by atrocities 
such as those which have desolated Bulgaria, and have aroused the 
indignation of all civilised Europe. The Bulgarians are, in the opinion 
of all who know them, the most interesting of all eastern races. 
They are laborious, honest, gentle, pacific. They have been ill-treated 
constantly and systematically, and yet they have never revolted. 
And now they find let loose upon them hordes of savages who lay 
waste the country, burn the villages, outrage the women, and sell the 
children for slaves. As is said by the Times correspondent, who is no 
Slavophil :—“ If the women of England could know the facts, there would 
be such a cry of indignation that all Europe would rise in vengeance.” 
Even in Dahomey such frightful cruelties are unknown. What ought to 
prevent any government with a spark of care for the rights of humanity 
from supporting the Turks, is that these facts are no fortuitous occurrence ; 
they are the inevitable consequence of the present situation of the Ottoman 
Porte. The disciplined troops of Turkey are too few in number to struggle 
against the rising of the Christian populations. Recourse is therefore 
necessary to the arms of true savages like the Bashi-Bazouks, the Cir- 
cassians, and the recruits who are arriving from Asia Minor. How is it 
possible that men like these, without discipline, animated by the fury of 
religious fanaticism, over-excited, and then let loose among populations that 
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are peaceful enough, but still are known to be unfriendly,—how is it possible 
for such men not to give themselves up to every excess? If Turkey is 
victorious, who does not shudder at the thought of the fate that awaits the 
vanquished ? And not even all these crimes and cruelties will save 
Turkish supremacy. Sooner or later Bulgaria and Herzegovina will be 
emancipated, as Roumania and Servia have been emancipated. The English 
Conservatives have the odious distinction of being always ready to uphold 
causes that are condemned by humanity and justice. They now seem to be 
ranging themselves on the side of the cut-throats and ravishers in Bulgaria 
—agreeing for once with the court of the Vatican, which calls upon all 
countries to join England in defending Turkey. If they think they are 
combatting Russian influence by this action, they make a great mistake. 
Russia, in undertaking the defence of the unhappy peoples of the Balkan 
Peninsula, has evidently the better and the nobler part. She is gaining all 
over the world the sympathies of every friend of liberty and of the 
deliverance of the oppressed ; and she is making sure of the affection of all 
the Slaves, even in Bohemia, Moravia, Hungary, and throughout the 
Danubian basin. The more favourable the attitude taken by Austria 
towards the Turks, the more surely does she alienate from herself the 
attachment of her Slavic subjects, who form the majority of the Empire, 
and the more surely also will she augment the influence and the ascendancy 
of Russia. . If, on the contrary, Austria and England had taken in hand the 
cause of the emancipation of the provinces that are crushed down and 
ruined by Turkish domination, then there would have been no reason to 
fear Russia in these regions. Since Roumania has been free, it is certainly 
not towards her powerful neighbour that she turns, nor would that bea 
glad day for her on which she should be encircled within a Russian fron- 
tier. The best, nay the only means of anticipating the triumph of 
Panslavism, is to emancipate the Southern Slaves, so that, by forming a 
more free and democratic centre of activity than Russia, they may no 
longer have any interest in union with her. That was the idea of Mazzini 
and of Kossuth, and it was a just idea. When we reflect upon the situation 
of the East, we become persuaded of this capital truth, that all those who 
are at this moment doing their best to sustain the Turks, are in fact doing 
the work of Russia, and preparing for her an inevitable supremacy in the 
future. Free the Slaves from the Mussulman yoke, and they will insist on 
remaining free. Keep them under their abhorred masters, and they will 
throw themselves into the arms of Russia as soon as they can. 


One of the principal incidents of the month has been the interview at 
Reichstadt. On the morning of the 8th of July the Emperor Francis 
Joseph awaited at Bodenbach the arrival of the Emperor Alexander, who 
was leaving Jugenheim on his return home. The two Chancellors Andrassy 
and Gortschakoff accompanied their sovereigns. After an hour’s journey by 
train, carriages conveyed the illustrious company to the castle of Reichstadt. 
In the afternoon the two Emperors parted, after thrice embracing one 
another in the most expansive fashion. This was the exterior aspect of 
an interview on which depended at that moment the fate of Europe. As 
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for what passed, it seems that the most pacific resolutions were taken. It 
must have been decided that no intervention should take place beyond the 
Danube ; that they would await the results of the war; and when the chance 
of arms should have decided, then they would do their best together to 
establish a durable peace, and to limit the consequences of victory. Neither 
power was to act apart, and they were to do their best only to act in 
concert with the other states of Europe. After the interview the Emperor 
Francis Joseph proceeded to visit the Empress Dowager at Prague. He 
seemed well pleased and very confident as to the future. A deputation of 
manufacturers having demonstrated to him how much the empire needed 
peace, he answered that he believed peace to be assured. 

In the Italian parliament Count Mamiani questioned the government 
upon the policy they meant to follow on the Eastern question. The 
minister of foreign affairs replied that Italy meant to preserve her neutra- 
lity, and that the principle of non-intervention would also be accepted by 
the other great powers. In the assembly at Versailles in answer to a 
question by M. Louis Blane relative to Eastern affairs, the Due Decazes 
answered in terms of great reserve. It cannot be well, he said, for France to 
be mixed in any event in the East which might trouble the peace of the world. 
She has no special aims of her own. She only unites in the efforts of the 
other powers, who are aiming at narrowing the circle of the struggle, and will 
only intervene to assist in the restoration of peace. Again, an understanding 
by a confidential channel, which is confirmed at this moment, is a fact at 
which all Europe ought to rejoice. The newspapers give very circumstan- 
tial details, which have every appearance of truth, of an interview between 
the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia and M. Thiers. The policy of non- 
intervention must at first have seemed very difficult to follow, said the 
Grand Duke, because there is in Russia a Panslavic party, of great power 
and high spirit and exercising a great influence over the Emperor. But 
the Emperor was now resolved not to intervene except in favour of peace. 
On the subject of the interview at Reichstadt, the Grand Duke is supposed 
to have said: ‘The two Emperors have always been perfectly agreed, or to 
speak more exactly, they have recovered a perfect agreement, for in these 
days people travel quickly in opposite directions.’ 

People attribute to the urgent advice of the Emperor Alexander the 
closing of the Austrian port of Klek in Dalmatia, by which the Turkish 
fleet brought supplies to the troops in Herzegovina. In this Austria has 
done no more than conform to the precepts of international law. So long 
as Turkey had to do with insurgent subjects, as was the case in Herze- 
govina, so long Austria, not having recognised the insurgents as belligerents, 
was not in a position to close her ports to the Turkish troops. But now that 
Montenegro, an independent state, is at war with Turkey, Austria can no 
longer allow the Turks to pass by her territory for the purposes of a 
military operation. 

London has also supplied pacific assurances to Europe. Lord Derby reply- 
ing to deputations at the Foreign Office (July 14) showed that neither Russia 
nor Austria was in a position to make war; that France, Italy, and 
Germany had no interest in war; and that England naturally was more 
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opposed to it than even the other States. He confirmed the accuracy of 
the newspaper reports of the issue of the interview at Reichstadt, and 
consequently he concludes that in all probability peace will not be broken. 
He summed up in one very lively expression the attitude of England. We 
are bound, he said, to prevent the murder of the sick man, but we have 
no obligation to prevent natural death or suicide. Lord Derby's words gave 
a certain relief in our own country, but the uneasiness which they abated 
is again reviving. People ask why our fleet is still at Besika Bay, and 
whether its presence there is not sure to be misinterpreted by the Turkish 
government. Mr. Disraeli’s way of answering questions upon Turkish 
matters amuses the more shallow of his followers, but increases the general 
distrust of him in serious politicians of all ways of thinking. 

At the same time as symptoms so reassuring as those we have described, 
there are some restless spirits who still persist in discerning certain menacing 
clouds. In the number of these we must count, they say, the visits that have 
taken place amongst the Sovereigns this spring. There have been repeated 
interviews between the Emperor William and the Emperor Alexander. A few 
days ago there was the meeting between the Emperor of Austria and the 
Emperor of Russia in Bohemia. Now it is the Crown Prince of Italy who 
hastens first to Berlin, and then to St. Petersburg. The Emperor William 
goes as far as Wurzburg in search of Prince Bismarck who was probably a 
good deal disconcerted at having his cure interrupted. Lord Odo Russell 
is of the party, and is not afraid of wearying the great chancellor. Finally, 
the Emperor William repairs to Saltzburg to meet the Emperor of Austria, 
and Lord Odo Russell confers with their majesties. If the understanding 
amongst States is in proportion to the number of interviews between their 
Sovereigns, never can it have been closer. If all the world is agreed in 
wishing peace, however, why these re-unions of the powerful of the earth ? 
Again there are incidents that burst like bombshells. At the end of last 
month when all seemed to be calming down, it was Servia and Montenegro 
who suddenly opened a campaign. Now, behold Roumania abruptly 
bringing the knife to the throat of the Sultan, to obtain concessions 
from him that are equivalent to the complete eradication of the 
last vestiges of sovereignty; and she is sending troops to the 
Danubian frontier to defend a neutrality that nobody threatens. These 
measures, in which it seems the Prince of Hohenzollern has taken the 
initiative, are all the more strange as they do not seem to be agreeable 
to the Roumanian Parliament. The Senate pronounces definitely for peace. 
The country is contented: it has nothing to gain in a war against the Porte, 
for if the Porte were worsted, the advantage would fall to the Slaves and not 
to the Roumanians. It is certainly no religious motive that will put arms 
into the hands of the Wallachs. Watching the attitude of Prince Hohen- 
zollern, one is inclined to believe that he is obeying the influence of those 
who perhaps called the rising in Herzegovina into being, and who at any 
rate made it enormously important. During the last year, each time that we 
think we have arrived at an arrangement, some new incident breaks out 
again to open the question. It is not yet possible to foresee what will be 
the consequences of the attitude of Roumania. At present the probabilities 
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still are that the war will remain local. The substance of the situation 
has been summed up in a saying attributed to Prince Gortschakoff : 
‘We are very attached to the Danubian Slaves, our brethren, but we are 
still more attached to the crown of our sovereign.’’ In proportion as the 
summer advances, the chances of a great war grow less. A winter cam- 
paign will be terribly trying for civilised troops, especially in Eastern 
Europe. 


In France the Republicans continue to give proof of their wisdom. In 
order to keep the present ministry in power, and to spare the country a 
crisis, they surrendered in the discussion of the Municipal Bill the immediate 
application of a principle to which they cling—namely, the election of 
mayor by the councils in all the communes. The Government concedes 
this for the villages, but in the case of the towns it wishes to keep the 
power in the hands of the central government, and they made it a cabinet 
question. If the Republicans voted against the Government Bill, the 
Bonapartists would have done the same, and the ministry would have fallen. 
M. Gambetta persuaded his friends above all things to save the ministry. 
‘‘We are, and we intend to remain, the wiser party,” he said ; “in this 
way we shall also be the stronger party.” And to a Bonapartist, who 
asked him when then he would apply his principles, he answered, ‘“ In 
1879!"—that is to say, when there will be another president. Many 
Republicans abstained, the Municipal Bill was passed, and the ministry kept 
in office. The sacrifice thus made by the Radicals need not weigh very 
heavily on their consciences. In perfectly free countries, where municipal 
institutions have a very vigorous life of their own, in Belgium and in 
Holland, countries of old autonomous communes, the burgomaster—that 
is to say, the mayor—is appointed by the Government, even, it may be, 
from outside the council. 

A grave question has occupied the French Senate, the law namely for con- 
ferring degrees. The Act which had been passed by the previous Chamber had 
granted to private persons the right of founding universities, and had esta- 
blished for the purpose of granting academic degrees, mixed juries composed 
of the State professors and the professors of the free universities. 
evidently an infringement of the prerogative of the State. If, for permis- 
sion to practise as a doctor or an advocate you require proofs of capacity, 
it is only the State that can measure them, for it is a matter of public order. 
M. Waddington was therefore perfectly right in restoring to the State a 
prerogative of which it ought never to have been deprived. The discus- 
sion was very keen and very brilliant. M. Challemel Lacour showed the 
danger of entrusting the direction of superior instruction to a clergy that 
is hostile to modern liberties. After M. Foucher de Coreil, who replied 
with great felicity to M. Wallon, M. Jules Simon and the Bishop of 
Orleans descended into the arena. M. Simon’s speech was very 
dexterous, very insinuating, and as unctuous as a sermon; it was, they 
said, St. Francis de Sales in the Versailles tribune. Mgr. Dupanloup 
spoke like a barrister. M. Laboulaye, who for some time has seen free- 
dom nowhere but in the clerical camp, spoke in favour of Catholic univer- 


This was 
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sities. M. Waddington defended the Bill with a vigour that ought to have 
been decisive. He recalled to M. Laboulaye the opinion which he held in 
1870—* Liberty of instruction as extensive as possible, but the right of 
conferring degrees never.” Finally, M. Dufaure, a very good Catholic for 
all that, proceeded to defend the policy of the Government. But he did 
not succeed, and was left in a minority. 

The rejection of the Bill in the Senate is a great imprudence on the part 
of the clericals and Conservatives. It will preserve a law to which they 
cling, and which we confess is an excellent engine of war for the Church 
in its attempts to make itself master of the State; but on the other hand, it 
will arouse against the party the animosity of the majority of the country. 
It will be the first time that France has felt the hand of the bishops arresting 
the will of the nation. The galleries of Versailles were filled with priests 
and women of the world, their friends. It was felt to be the struggle of 
Catholicism with modern liberty. The defeat, however, cannot be final, 
and M. Waddington already announces his intention of bringing the Bill in 
again next year. Meanwhile the tolerably patient attitude of the Repub- 
lican majority in face of this vexatious disappointment shows that M. 
Gambetta’s power over his party has suffered no diminution. 


The Italian Ministry has succeeded in passing its measure for the 
purchase of the North Italian Railways, and they leave undecided the 
important question, who is to manage them, the State ora company. By 
this means the Deprétis Ministry has kept the support of the Florentine 
party and the majority. On the other hand it has suffered a check in con- 


nection with the establishment of Punti Franchi in certain ports, at Venice, 
at Genoa, at Leghorn. It is desirable that the Italian Government should 
not be renewed every season. Once a year may perhaps be allowed to be 
at least often enough. 


It is to be hoped that the technicalities of an Education Bill will not 
prevent the public from grasping the true scope of what the Government 
are doing, or from perceiving that the details ofa grant, or the introduction 
of a few words in a subdivision of a clause, may go to the very root of the 
most organic questions of national life. We are now seeing the results of 
Mr. Forster’s education policy in 1870. What Mr. Forster ought to have 
said in 1870 is this :—‘* It would involve too sudden a break in educational 
arrangements at once to withdraw all aid from the denominational schools. 
Let them remain for the present as they are. But not one more of them 
will receive any aid gr recognition whatever from Government. Educa- 
tion is recognised as a public duty, to be provided for mainly by public 
money, and therefore to be supervised and administered by public bodies.” 
That was the one broad truth which a real statesman would have impressed 
upon parliament and the country. It was definite, intelligible, and in the 
only line of national progress. Such denominational schools as already 
existed were to be treated as tolerated exceptions; public schools, under 
the control of public bodies, were to be the one recognised type. What 
happened we know only too well. Mr. Forster expressly invited what 
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ought to have been the exceptional schools, receiving public money on 
sufferance, to multiply themselves and to receive more public money. The 
recent policy of the Conservative Government is the result of Mr. Forster's 
incoherencies, which confused public opinion, clouded principles, and 
paralysed the party. -No one ever seriously expected the government of 
1870 to abandon the sectarian schools on the instant, but if the principle 
had been definitely laid down, and accepted, as in 1870 it certainly would 
have been, by parliament, that the sectarian schools were to be extinguished 
as rapidly as was compatible with educational convenience, then Lord 
Sandon’s present action would have been distinctly and unmistakably a 
direct reversal of a declared and accepted piece of policy. And from such 
a reversal the Ministry would have shrunk as cautiously as they have 
shrunk from restoring the Irish Church, or repealing the Irish Land Act. 

When Lord Sandon’s Bill was introduced in May, we described its merits 
as chiefly negative. Since then at least one very important deduction has 
to be made from this eulogy. The principle which Mr. Forster never 
perceived, Lord Sandon does not concede, and he carries the matter some- 
what further. It has hitherto been necessary for the managers of a 
sectarian school, nominally called voluntary, to provide a certain amount of 
justification for their name in the shape of private subscriptions. The 
government now take up the position that this condition is inexpedient, and 
that the grant paid by the State to these schools should be virtually inde- 
pendent of the amount of private subscriptions. What does that come to 
in plain English? To this, that the State is going to provide the money 
for schools, and the clergy and clerically-minded laymen are to have the 
management of them. This is a breach of modern political principle that 
would astonish people beyond measure, if they had not been taught by the 
timorous and shifty empiricism of the legislation of 1870 already to 
acquiesce in a more partial infraction of the same principle. Lord Sandon 
only hands over a little more public money to private bodies. 

But this is not all. From these private bodies one half of the nation are 
practically excluded. This is the real grievance of the Dissenter. It deals 
a blow at him, not as a religious professor, but asa citizen. No doubtitisa 
most serious thing to him to see, as he will see under Lord Sandon’s Bill, his 
children driven by law into a Church school. There is a conscience clause 
no doubt, and it may be loyally observed or not. But, however loyally it 
may be observed, how would churchmen feel if they saw their children driven 
by law into Roman Catholic schools? Still, we repeat, this is not the side 
from which we, at least, are most anxious to see the subject considered by 
liberal politicians. It is the civil disability of which we complain, more even 
than of the outrage on religious scruple. What the Dissenter in every rural 
parish in England will see is this: a school, paid for by public money, filled 
by means of a public law, and its teacher instructing his, the Dissenter’s, 
children; and yet he, the parent and the citizen, is to have no more 
voice, direct or indirect, in the choice of the managers, or the choice 
of the teacher, or the discipline of the school, or any other matter 
whatever, than if the school to which for the future the Rector need 
not contribute a penny, were the Rector’s drawing-room or the Rector’s 
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garden. How do you expect elementary education to be popular? 
Do you not see that you are adding to the necessary inconvenience of 
compulsion the gratuitous odium of sectarian privilege? And how can you 
persist that your Establishment, for whose wretched sake all this is main- 
tained, does not divide our people into two, and lower our whole type of 
national life ? See what happened not many weeks ago at Cricklade. All 
the children attending a Church school were invited to a special gathering: 
the little dissenters were placed at one side, and the little churchpeople on 
the other; prizes were given to the latter, while the former were told by 
the Vicar that as they did not come to church, there were no prizes for 
them ; finally by a grotesque touch that could only have occurred to an 
ecclesiastic, the church children sat down to tea, while the dissenters were 
marched round the tables and then bowed out by their gracious host. The 
case may seem trivial, and if it were solitary, it might really be so. But 
everybody who takes the trouble to note down the number of cases of a 
similar sort, knows that the instance is typical. Mr. Bright, in a speech 
which makes his friends wish that he had always been able to take as 
important a part in education debates (July 24), very appositely quoted the 
remark of the President of the Wesleyan Conference last year, that there 
are hundreds of parishes in England and Wales in which there is no social 
freedom whatever, and if the child of a dissenting family were withdrawn 
from the Church school even under the protection of a Conscience Clause, a 
mark would be set upon that family. Of course this is so, and is known to 
be so by Conservative members of parliament, as well as by other people. 
Here is a case that comes under one’s eye in the morning paper of to-day :— 
“Tn the village of Hullavington, near Malmesbury, Wilts, there is a church 
school which provides sufficient school accommodation for the district. 
There are also in the same village a Baptist chapel and Sunday school 
which were recently enlarged. On the occasion of the completion of the 
buildings a tea party was held, whereupon the Rev. the clergyman of 
the place, sent out a circular. ‘The Rev. has made up his mind that 
all those parents who can afford to send their children to the tea party to- 
day cannot want any help, also the children cannot come to the school feast 
in August.’” 

It is only an ecclesiastic here or there who is imprudent enough to act 
up to his prejudices in so bold a way as this, but for one of them who 
teases and persecutes indiscreetly, there are a thousand who tease and 
persecute with a quiet discretion that is just as effective. Yet these are 
the men, and the kind of men, to whom the State is going to hand over in 
as many cases as possible so important an institution as the school, and so 
important a function as that of the instruction of the people. Of course if 
the imparting of elementary instruction be a national function to be sup- 
ported by State funds, then it ought like other functions of = same 
kind to be performed by civil and secular bodies. 

Besides offering to pay public money to the clerical managers of the 
sectarian schools, even if there be not a shilling of private subscription, 
the Govermnent have changed their measure in the same direction by 
another alteration in the original Bill. They have sanctioned a clause 
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empowering localities in which there is a School Board without schools to 
have the Board dissolved. The argument of the Government is that such 
Boards were only chosen in order to secure a body with the power of 
enforcing attendance at the schools; and now that this power is conferred 
by the new Bill on such bodies as Councils and Boards of Guardians, the 
School Board in such cases will have no further office to fulfil, The 
answer to this is that in abolishing School Boards, we are abolishing the 
organizing machinery for any new schools that may be required. A School 
Board may be useless for the moment except for passing compulsory bye- 
laws, but who is to say that to-morrow the accommodation of a given 
locality may not become insufficient, and in that case what has become of 
the machinery for repairing the deficiency ? Mr. Playfair justly describes 
the whole maneuvre. ‘A few days ago,” he said, ‘a clause had been 
passed, the effect of which would be to transform [sectarian] schools into 
private adventure schools with Government subventions. The design of 
the new clause [giving power of dissolving School Boards] was to make all 
the existing schools become Denominational in character. If the clause 
passed, there would be continuous agitation in many places on the part of 
the minority opposed to School Boards; parishioners would be poiled at 
great expense ; and this sectarian warfare would involve all the incon- 
veniences that are urged as objections to the Permissive Bill.’’ 

Well, let it be so. We shall have nearly universal compulsion, though 
we shall have it in a clumsy and roundabout way. That is clear gain, so 
farasit goes. And it will prove a gain ultimately to have the ecclesiastical 
principle of education placed squarely in front of the civil principle. The 
grosser the abuse, the greater the probability of a thorough and trenchant 
remedy. The Liberals will hardly come back to power, until they are 
prepared to withdraw every farthing of public money from every sectarian 
school in the country, and to organize public instruction on strictly political 
and non-ecclesiastical principles. There will be an end of the parliamen- 


tary grant to any school not under the control of a public representative 
body. 


July 27, 1876. 





